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HAROLD TAYLOR is used to stating his 
“Aims of Education” succinctly and persuasively. 
President of Sarah Lawrence, he was an as- 
sistant professor of philosophy at Wisconsin 
when the call came. His degrees are from To- 
ronto and London; his books are Essays in 
Teaching and On Education and Freedom; his 


article is the revision of an address given at the 
NCTE meetings in November. LAWRENCE E. 
BOWLING, an assistant professor at Texas 
Tech who contributes the piece on Antony and 
Cleopatra, is author of classic articles on Faulk- 
ner (KR) and stream-of-consciousness tech- 
nique (PMLA), as well as other Shakespearean 
items in PMLA and CE. His Ph.D. is from 
S. U. Iowa. EUGENE M. WAITH (“The 
Calling of Stephen Dedalus”) usually writes on 
Renaissance subjects: Beaumont and Fletcher 
(book, 1952), Shakespeare (ELH), Fletcher 
(PMLA), etc. An associate professor at Yale, 
his degrees are from the same institution. 
RICHARD C. CARPENTER, assistant pro- 
fessor at Bowling Green, went to Tufts and 
B. U. His survey of Prokosch’s work follows 
another CE piece by him on Kay Boyle (1953). 
At present he is writing a novel RAYMOND 
ROSELIEP, first poet in the issue, has pub- 
lished 150 poems, among them “Shelley Semi- 
nar” in CE last year. He is an assistant profes- 
sor at Loras, with degrees from C, U. and 
Notre Dame. JAMES E,. RUOFF tells us in 
the Round Table how to write and use a com- 
posite themeful of errors. An instructor at 
Washington State, he took his graduate work 
at Penn and taught at Alfred. WALLACE L. 
ANDERSON suggests a way of teaching stu- 
dents to recognize restrictive clauses, his sec- 


ond article in CE. With work at Trinity and 
Chicago, he is now associate professor at Iowa 
S.T.C. and author (with Norman C. Stageberg) 
of the 1952 text, Poetry as Experience. ED- 
WARD C. McALEER (“As Auden Walked 
Out”), an assistant professor at Virginia, is the 
editor of Dearest Isa: Robert Browning’s Let- 
ters to Isabella Blagden (1951), as well as ar- 
ticles on Victorian literature in PMLA, MLN, 
BPLQ, and CL. His degrees are from B. C., 
Harvard, and Tennessee. VINCENT FREI- 
MARCEK, assistant professor at Harpur, after 
degrees at N. Y. U., Columbia, and Cornell and 
teaching at Carnegie Tech and Wesleyan, tells 
us his experience with improving student par- 
ticipation in class. He has also published in 
PQ, AL, JEGP, MLN, and AS, and is on the 
Expl. Checklist staff. WILLIAM GOLD- 
HURST’S playlet, “The Halls of Ivy,” doubt- 
less owes nothing to his teaching fellowship at 
Tulane nor to his A.B. from Kenyon and his 
A.M. from Columbia. HAROLD B. ALLEN, 
associate professor at Minnesota, Director of 
the Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest, and 
Second Vice-President of NCTE, states the 
situation cn participial drank in the Current 
English Forum. With degrees from Michigan, 
he has published much in the linguistic field, 
including Learning Our Language (with Dunn 
and Ranous, 1950). G. C. WATKINS, the other 
Forum contestant, contests Professor Pooley 
from his chairmanship at Central State ( Okla.) 
and his studies at Peabody, London, and Chi- 
cago. GEORGE CARRETT, the other poet 
(“Cosgreve”), is a graduate student at Prince- 
ton writing a thesis on Milton. His poem on 
Swift appeared in CE last year. 
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The new Second Edition is more logical in 
its order and easier to use as a reference, The 
treatment of rhetoric has been expanded, 
clarified, and simplified and a more consistent 
blished 


The highly-praised positive approach of the 
first volume is employed to a greater degree; 


This widely-adopted text strikes a balance 
between the conservative and liberal con- 
cepts of English usage, making your students 
aware of the varieties of choice possible while 
at the same time acquainting them with 
standard formal practices, 


The organization invites ready reference, an 


The key to the approach of this unusual text 
is to teach the student to write through a 
systematized writing program. The method 
is based on the authors’ experience in teach- 
ing composition and has achieved unusual 
results among students, at the same time 
making the work more interesting for both 
student and instructor. 


Organized and developed through many years 
of teaching and consulting, this manual is 
intended for organized classes, though it may 
be used independently when instruction is 
not available. Two sections include self- 
diagnostic preliminary and final tests, in- 
ventories and guides. Other sections include 
articles, exercises and tests arranged in a 
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and the student’s attention is centered 

almost exclusively on what is correct rather 

than on what is incorrect. It is a text students 

will enjoy for its modern, liberal approach 

to grammar and teachers will appreciate for 

viet excellent marking system and practical 
ign. 


621 pages 5%” x 8” 


Published 1956 
Text list $3.95 


entire facsimile student theme is presented 
with critical commentary; many examples of 
the six parts of a business letter are included; 


and a checklist for revision is featured at the 

front of the book. 

54 pages 5%” x 8” Published 1954 
Text list $3.75 


The principles of grammar are presented in 
simple, non-technical terms, and sections on 
spelling and vocabulary are correlated with 
each chapter. The chapters are organized to 
lead the student to a mastery of the tech- 
nique of writing various types of paragraphs. 
146 pages, paper bound 6" x 9” 
Published 1956 Text list $1.75 


many-angled approach to keep classes rolling 
along at rapid tempo. 


FEATURES: Thoroughly class tested—inter- 


esting, informative—adaptable. Instructions, 
keys, and suggestions for supplementary, out- 
of-class practice all under same cover. 

Published 1956 
Text list $2.95 


246 pages x 11” 
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JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP IN NCTE 


Who is eligible? Both undergraduate and graduate students unless 
teaching on more than a half-time basis. 


What does a junior member get for his money? A year’s subscription 
to College English, the English Journal, or Elementary 
English, plus the opportunity (for only $2.00 more) to 
belong to the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication and receive its magazine; regular mem- 


ber’s discounts on Council books, recordings, literary maps. 


How much does junior membership cost? Only $1.75 a year, instead 
of the regular $4.00. . 


How may students become junior members? The student’s order 
should be endorsed by a regular member of NCTE, so that 
we will know the request is legitimate. A class roster ob- 
tainable from NCTE makes it easy for a whole class to join. 
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“I am anxious to recommend it to all my 
colleagues here and elsewhere—we have 
not yet seen another in Communication 
Skills which can match it.” 

Advanced Reader Comment 


THE HARPER 
HANDBOOK OF 
COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS 
and accompanying 
workbook: | EXERCISES IN COMMUNICATION 
By C. Merton Babcock, Michigan State University 


¢ Integrated discussion throughout the text of the four skills of communication 
—teading, writing, speaking and listening—unified about a set of principles 
applicable to all four skills. 


¢ A “new look” in language study, based on the theory that ideas are more im- 
portant than words, and that the communication thereof is more important 
than the mere expression—i.e., straight thinking is essential to and a common 
denominator of the skills. 


¢ Clarity and simplicity—no jargon—characterize the style. 
¢ Recognizes recent movements in language study. 


¢ Written from the viewpoint of the student rather than of the instructor. The 
Workbook asks the student to perform rather than to correct the mistakes 
made by others. 


* Reference Guides following text: Diction, Affective Devices, Logical Falla- 
cies, Paragraphs, Sentences, Conventions of Grammar and Syntax, and 
Mechanics. 
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A new edition of a successful 
Freshman English textbook— 


THE HARPER HANDBOOK 
OF 
COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


and a mew WorKBOOK now available 
Second Edition 
By George S. Wykoff and Harry Shaw — 


¢ The first edition has been vigorously and thoroughly revised. 

¢ Now moves from the whole to the parts—The Whole Theme, The Para- 
gtaph, The Sentence, The Word, Grammar, Punctuation. 

¢ Simplified throughout and made more 

easily understandable. 


¢ The revision has been based on sugges- 
tions made by teachers who used the first 
edition. Statements concerning usage have 


“A wonderfully usable, 


been brought up to date, exercises have wonderfully readable 
been rewritten, and additional exercises text. The approach is 
— sound and dignified 


¢ Exercises and examples are quoted ver- 


ithout being stuffy.” 
batim from standard writers or actual 
freshman themes. 

First edition comment by 
¢ A fuller treatment of business and friend- L. RurH MIDDLEBROOK 
ly letters than any comparable text. New York University 

* Designed for classroom use, and as a full, 


convenie.stly arranged reference volume. 


49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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College Writing 


Selected Textbooks from 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma A. & M. College; and 
JOHN BALL, Miami University 


Just published! This versatile new 
textbook in composition is designed to 
give the college freshman an under- 
standing of the writing problems he 
will meet during his college career and 
to help him master them. The book 
establishes the importance of writing 
skills in the business and professional 
world and develops the student’s active 
interest in language as a medium of 
self-expression. 


COLLEGE WRITING begins by ex- 
plaining the practical aspects of writ- 
ing lecture notes and examinations, 
themes, term papers, letters, book re- 
ports, critical articles, and research 
papers. It then concentrates the stu- 
dent’s attention on matters of form and 


accuracy—punctuation, spelling, word 
study, non-prescriptive grammar, and 
rhetoric. 


The book then moves into the actual 
writing process. It thoroughly covers 
writing principles and practice. Here a 
wide range of specimen pieces by stu- 
dent and professional writers illustrate 
what is considered good writing today. 
The student is next introduced to more 
advanced kinds of writing. Creative 
writing, non-fiction, journalism, and 
scholarly writing are carefully 
analyzed. A final section provides valu- 
able reference material and a Correc- 
tion Chart keyed to the text. 


22 illustrations 521 pages 


¢ Combines the grammar and rhetoric approach with the stress on 


the writing process. 


¢ Fully covers elementary and advanced topics. 
¢ Workable step-by-step progression aids in student comprehension. 


Effective Business Writing 
Also by CECIL B. WILLIAMS and JOHN BALL 


THIS POPULAR TEXTBOOK dis- 
cusses both the fundamentals and the 
latest practices of successful business 
writing. By stressing the public re- 
lations approach, the book offers a 
complete orientation to modern writing 
usage when dealing with industrial 
corporations, the professions, and re- 
tail sales situations. Documented 


throughout with specimen letters, 
examples, case studies, etc. Each chap- 
ter includes an article by an outstand- 
ing business specialist, correspondence 
supervisor, or teacher. Contains stimu- 
lating exercises and problem material. 
“Excellent text for those preparing to 
enter industry.” INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
MAGAZINE. 

2nd Edition. 81 ills., 634 pp. 
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The Ronald Press Company 


18th Century Poetry and Prose 


Edited by LOUIS I. 


BREDVOLD, University of Michigan; ALAN D. 


McKILLOP, The Rice Institute; and LOIS WHITNEY, Russell Sage College 


SECOND EDITION of this well- 
known anthology contains a generous 
selection of 18th century poetry and 
prose. It gives students an appreciation 
of individu al authors at their best, and 
a balanced survey of the century as a 
whole. Whenever possible, selections 
are given in their entirety; those taken 
from larger works can be read as inde- 


ndent wholes. Text, notes, and 
ibliographical introductions incor- 
porate the findings of recent scholar- 
ship. “One of the finest and cer- 
tainly the largest anthology of 18th 
century prose and poetry within the 
confines of a single volume.” JOHN 
BARKAM, in the Saturday Review 
Syndicate. 1274 pp. 


Anthology of Romanticism 
Edited by ERNEST BERNBAUM, University of Illinois 


A POPULAR anthology containing a 
careful selection of both poetry and 
prose along with scholarly bibliogra- 
phies, notes, and suggestions which 
provide a remarkably lucid under- 
standing of these works. “Jn its earlier 
shorter forms I admired the work very 
much; and now it seems to me to be 
even better and more useful.” SAM- 
UEL C. CHEW, Bryn Mawr College. 
3rd Edition, Revised. 1238 pp. 


The Achievement of 


Also by Bernbaum — GUIDE 
THROUGH THE ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT: Designed for use with 
any group of selections in this period. 
“No other work known to me gives 
anything like as complete and up-to- 
date information concerning the great 
Romantics.” FREDERICK A. POT- 
TLE, Yale University. 

2nd Edition, Revised. 352 pp. 


AMERICAN CRITICISM 
CLARENCE A. BROWN, Marquette University 


THE FIRST BOOK to offer repre- 
sentative selections of American liter- 
ary criticism from colonial times up 
to the present. These writings illustrate 
the development of our criticism in 
terms of the various periods and move- 
ments that have characterized the 
growth of American literature. Of pri- 
mary interest is the material on the 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


origins of our critical theory. Intro- 
ductions to parts outline the critical 
theories of each period, placing the 
readings in historical perspective. 
Foreword by Harry Hayden Clark. 
“Achieves a high critical level. ... An 
excellent work.” CARLOS BAKER, 
Princeton University. 724 pp. 
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KOOP Cw) 
AN 


APPROACH 
TO 
LITERATURE 


THIRD EDITION 


CLEANTH BROOKS, JR. 
JOHN T. PURSER 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 
| - Of very few textbooks can it be said that they changed the direction 
® of college teaching. This is one of that small company. 


Twenty years ago its publication caused scarcely a ripple in the edu- 
cational world. Ten years later, with G.I.’s crowding the classrooms, 
teachers across the country felt the urgent need of a new approach 
to the study of literature and turned to this text. 


Today in its third edition and twenty-ninth printing, AN AP- 
PROACH TO LITERATURE is one of the most widely used texts 
in the entire field of English. Flattered by imitation, it is still the 


: ia most popular text for what has now become a standard course on 
ie Introduction to Literature. 
ee The third edition contains 27 stories and novelettes, 124 poems, 4 
is bibliographies, 15 essays, 5 dramas, and distinctive editorial ap- 
ar paratus. 809 pages, $4.75 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
oj New York 1, New York 
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The Aims of Education 


HaroLtp TAYLOR 


N” LONG AGO I was forced by circum- 

stances beyond my control to address 
a group of people on a topic entitled, 
Education for What? I discovered when 
I began thinking about it that I had heard 
every answer to the question, Education 
for What? known to man. I had heard 
Education for Citizenship, Education for 
Responsible Living, for Effective Living, 
for Democratic Living, for Clean Living, 
for Clear Thinking, for the American 
Century, for Americanism, for the King- 
dom of Heaven, for Moral Character, for 
Ethical Conduct, for a Better World, for 
Success in Love, Marriage, Motherhood, 
Wifehood, Womanhood, and a Career, 
Education for the Future, for a World of 
International Tension, for Western Civi- 
lization, for the Atomic Age, for an Age 
of Neurosis, an Age of Anxiety, and 
Education for God, for Country, and for 
Yale. Each “what” had been sponsored 
with great enthusiasm by those who be- 
lieved in it. But I do not see how there 
can be a single aim for education, because 
I do not see how there can be a single aim 
for human life. 

Yet everyone is now talking as if there 
were one aim for education. That aim is 
said to be to produce enough scientific 
technicians and engineers to match the 
output of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union is producing 60,000 more engineers 
a year than we are; therefore, the argu- 
ment goes, we need to catch up by turning 
out that many more of our own. We need 


to outproduce them in every way, includ- 
ing scientists. 

My worry is that we might succeed in 
doing it. If we continue to try, we might 
turn every student in the country into 
either an engineer, or a graduate of a 
business school, or a graduate with a B.A. 
degree who has taken only courses which 
will help him get a good job. Then we 
will be able to turn to ourselves and to the 
Soviet Union and to the rest of the world, 
and with great pride and self-satisfaction 
and say, as a colleague of mine at Sarah 
Lawrence said recently : Look, everybody, 
no mind. 

I had the opportunity a year ago in 
New York to spend an evening with the 
Soviet Deputy Minister of Education, 
Madame Dubrovna. Through an inter- 
preter, I asked about the Soviet curric- 
ulum in the universities and colleges. 
There is no equivalent of the American 
college in the Soviet Union, there are 
technical institutes and universities. When 
I asked if Soviet students studied philos- 
ophy, literature, the creative arts in the 
university, I was told that Marx and 
Lenin were taught, but no other authors, 
that music, theatre, dance, poetry were 
learned in professional academies and did 
not belong in the university. 

Will it make us more, or less, secure if 
we adopt the Soviet view of education as 
a combination of propaganda and training 
for technicians? Will it make us more, or 
less, secure if we give the highest salaries 
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and the greatest recognition tc technical 
experts, with no one left either to teach 
the new generation or to discover new 
forms of knowledge, new values, new 
works of art, or the new ideas which alone 
make civilization worth preserving? I 
don’t think that security lies in this direc- 
tion and I think it is a dangerous and 
foolish mistake to think of students as 
potential “trained manpower.” We do not 
need to compete with other countries in 
the production of domesticated intellects. 
We need scientists and engineers who are 
passionate in their love for knowledge and 
intense in their wish to understand the 
truth of their world. We need scientists 
who care first of all for the discovery of 
truth and the welfare of their fellow-men, 
and only after that for the techniques of 
their profession. The great scientists are 
those who can pry loose the secrets of the 
universe, who are restless in the presence 
of the unknown. This, and their talent for 
using the things they have learned to il- 
luminate the new things they find, is what 
makes progress in science. There can be 
no progress in science, and therefore no 
progress in technology, and therefore no 
security, until there are scientists and 
scholars whose first love is in the excite- 
ment of discovery and whose deepest sat- 
isfactions come from enriching the world 
with the fruits of their knowledge, no 
matter what their field of endeavor. 

I believe that one of the reasons there 
is so much public acceptance of the drive 
toward technical studies is that educators 
themselves are not paying enough atten- 
tion to students. This is odd, I must say, 
since students are the reason for having 
colleges and universities. In all the plans 
made for the reform of American higher 
education in the post-war period, the dis- 
cussion has been about subjects to be re- 
quired, tests to be administered, rules to 
be applied, buildings to be raised, money 
to be found, numbers of qualified experts 
to be produced. Certainly these things 
must be discussed. But it is a dreadful 
mistake to think of students as anonymous 
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units of mental stuff, to be put into 
classes, lectured at, examined, and graded 
as if they were products in a manufac- 
turing plant, to be turned out in thousands 
for the maintenance of American pros- 
perity and military supremacy. 

No wonder people are arguing for 
using television in higher education. If 
higher education merely consists in feed- 
ing information to students and grading 
them on how they manage to hand it back, 
it would be much better to save the money 
now spent to build campuses and just pipe 
in the information to every happy student 
listener in his own living-room or bar. 
Among other things, it would certainly 
help with the parking problem and there 
would be no need for a building program 
or even a campus. You would then see 
the logical outcome of the present system. 
The faculty, unhampered by the presence 
of students, would then be able to do their 
research and sign government contracts, 
or—if they preferred it—fill the profes- 
sional journals with more and more tech- 
nical articles, or even publish fat books on 
higher education. As General Grant once 
said about Venice, it would be a great 
town if they would just drain it. 

What kind of teaching, then, can help 
us to achieve the level of technical compe- 
tence we must have, and yet develop 
young men and women who are free and 
independent, who want to think and act 
for themselves? It seems to me that this 
is a question of teaching people to find 
themselves, to establish their own identity, 
an identity which is theirs and no one 
else’s; it is a question of teaching people 
to know what they believe, about them- 
selves and their world, about other people, 
to know who they are, to know what there 
is in life, what they want from life, and 
what they want to give to it. All this is in- 
volved in the struggle for personal inde- 
pendence. 

But what does it mean to be a student? 
To whom is he responsible, and for what? 

To be a student and a teacher is an 
honorable and highly respected position 
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to occupy. In Burma, in Indonesia, in 
Ceylon, in Africa, to be a student and a 
teacher is to accept the responsibility for 
becoming a leader of your country, of 
being educated to bring your gifts to the 
country’s service at a time when education 
has not been able to catch up with the 
incredible demands for educated men and 
women who can build new countries. 

But is the student and the teacher in 
America in a very different situation? Is 
there not a shortage of educated and in- 
formed leadership in our country? Is the 
American student not responsible—quite 
as much as the Burmese student—for put- 
ting his education at the service of his 
country, and not merely putting it at the 
service of a commercial career? Have we 
so many teachers that we do not need an 
infusion of new, enthusiastic educational 
leaders recruited from among our own 
students, ready to undertake the excite- 
ment of reforming American education? 

It needs reform, as we hear every day. 
But education is only reformed and in- 
vigorated by students and teachers who 
are vigorous, active, lively and interested. 
We cannot promise our American youth 
that after a college education they will go 
straight into a post with the Cabinet or a 
United Nations delegation. But we can 
promise them that their presence as in- 
formed and interested citizens, aware of 
political and social issues, is wanted in the 
government, in education, in politics, in 
the law, in business, and everywhere else. 
But it is wanted most in teaching. 

In most other countries the student does 
not go to a university merely to increase 
his chances of a higher income in later 
years. He goes to develop those talents 
which in the view of the university are 
needed for the continuation of his 
country’s cultur>, In this country, at this 
point in the country’s material success and 
prosperity, we hear constantly of the val- 
ues of an education in raising one’s in- 
come. It works out, I believe, to around 
$100,000 more over a life-time for a B.A. 
degree than without one. But any of your 
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students who have it on their minds should 
remember not to go on to the Ph.D. or 
any higher degree. The income seems to 
fall sharply after the B.A. 

Emphasis on the personal advantages 
of an education has distracted many 
people from thinking of the true values 
of higher learning and the true mission of 
the student. 

A student is not a professional athlete, 
although many universities and a large 
segment of the watching public act as if 
he were. He is not a little politician or 
junior senator looking for angles, getting 
a good record, getting contacts, and start- 
ing his business career in his sophomore 
year. He is not an amateur promoter, a 
glad-hander, embryo Rotarian, café- 
society leader, quiz kid, or man-about- 
town. He may be some of these or all 
these for a little while before he grows 
up, but none of it defines him as a student. 

A student is a person who is learning to 
fulfill his powers and to find ways of 
using them in the service of mankind. The 
student at his best has a purity of motive 
which is the mark of his true function. 
He wants to know the truth, to know what 
is good, not merely for his own or for 
other people’s advantage, but in order to 
achieve his maturity as a student. He is 
granted the priceless advantage of looking 
openly at the world to discover its secrets. 
He is given the rare privilege of with- 
holding his assent to the claims the world 
makes for its own particular brand of 
truth, and he can decide what he thinks 
on the basis of the evidence, not on the 
basis of pressure, because this is in fact 
what it means to be a student, and what 
the world asks the student to be. For a 
little time before he begins a life which 
will gradually involve him in more and 
more commitment to tasks and duties 
which are not central to the concern with 
truth and ideals, the student lives in a 
world of discovery and of possibility 
where nothing is yet completely settled, 
where everything, including the achieve- 
ment of greatness, is still actively possible. 
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A student must make the most of this 
time, for it may never come again. If the 
life of the student does not possess the 
excitement, the innocence, and the hope 
of the true inquirer, he may never again 
experience a time for thoughtful and sen- 
sitive attention to the big issues of human 
life. If he does possess that quality in his 
life as a student, you can be sure it will 
remain with him as a way of thinking 
and acting for the rest of his days. 

But, I will be told, this is the silent 
generation, the generation which has its 
eye on security, which shuns political con- 
troversy, which makes no brave demands, 
which submits to all authority; in short, a 
conformist generation. If this generation 
is playing it safe and has turned inwards 
and away from conflict, it has been taught 
to do so by its adult leaders. The real 
question is, What can we do to change 
the mood from caution to bravery, from 
conformity to independence, from suspi- 
cion to confidence? If students are either 
apathetic about ideas and liberal values, 
or concerned with material prosperity, 
what is to be done about it? 

I now come to the responsibility of the 
teacher of literature. You as teachers of 
literature have in your hands the most 
important single instrument for the cure 
of apathy, the destruction of complacency 
and the philistinism of the heavy-handed 
—you have the explosive power of the 
written word. You have the power of im- 
aginative writing and the excitement of 
the poetic image. You can move your stu- 
dents out of the world of things into the 
world of imagination and bring them back 
again, better able to understand them- 
selves and their world. If the aim of edu- 
cation is to help the young to establish a 
personal identity, to fulfill the talents they 
have, then the experience available in 
poetry, plays, novels, philosophy, essays, 
and stories is exactly of a kind which can 
lead to this end. 

But it can lead to this end only under 
certain circumstances, circumstances in 
which the student is actually caught up in 
the experience of literature. Unfortun- 
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ately, the way departments of literature 
and divisions of culture are often organ- 
ized in our colleges, this is not always 
possible. It is assumed that what it takes 
to make an engineer liberally-educated is 
a three-to-six credit course which surveys 
Western civilization and its monuments of 
literature. Like all monuments, when seen 
on the dead run by visitors, these are 
dreadful bores. No wonder the science 
students, the engineers, the students of 
commerce, of pre-medicine, pre-law, pre- 
everything else begrudge the time spent 
away from their “practical” subjects. 
They are left untouched by the literature 
they are given, because usually it is de- 
scribed, criticized, categorized, antholo- 
gized, and text-booked right into the outer 
limits of boredom. It becomes, in other 
words, a technical subject. 

There is a section of the college cur- 
riculum generally known as the humani- 
ties, and it is generally considered that 
within this section college students learn 
values, whereas in other parts of the cur- 
riculum such as the social and natural 
sciences, students learn facts. It is the 
contemporary version of the genteel tra- 
dition, which, some time ago in cultural 
history, for social and metaphysical con- 
venience, divided the world into two, put- 
ting abstract thought, philosophizing, fine 
art, policy making, and not working with 
your hands in a separate realm referred 
to as Mind, Spirit, or the higher values, 
and reserved a lower realm for matters of 
fact, science, manual labor, sex, practical 
politics and simple pleasures, to be re- 
ferred to as Body, Matter, or Sense Ex- 
perience, which ordinary people have. In 
colleges, the higher things are bundled up 
into the humanities, while the rest of the 
curriculum and a sustantial part of the 
extra-curriculum take care of the lower. 

Once the humanities have been isolated 
in this way, it usually follows that for stu- 
dents they become emotionally sterile. The 
study of higher things as such is often 
tedious, and a good deal of time and 
energy goes into arguments about why 
they are higher, when it is a fact that if 
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the student cannot feel their value for 
himself, no amount of explaining will help 
him very much. All knowledge is sat- 
urated with values, high and low. The 
primary subject matter of each teacher 
lies in the values he holds. The outcome 
of education in the liberal arts lies in the 
values the student holds. The separation 
of knowledge into the accumulation of 
fact and the interpretation of fact, as if 
they were two separate processes, makes 
philosophical studies empty and scientific 
studies barren. The task of teaching in 
literature is to deepen the response of the 
student to literature, philosophy, and the 
arts, and to enable him to learn some- 
thing about the deeper levels of human 
experience, then the choice of literary, 
philosophic, or esthetic documents is 
made, not because the works are classics 
of Western civilization, but because of 
the degree and kind of response of which 
the students are capable. Stephen Spender 
makes this point in relation to teaching 
poetry: “All poetry may do,” says Spend- 
er, “as an incidental effect of its use of 
language, is to provide the reader with an 
experience which will affect him accord- 
ing to the laws of his own nature” (Es- 
says in Teaching, ed. Harold Taylor, 
1950, p. 101). 

No matter how much enthusiasm we 
may have for a specific work of art, there 
is a limit to the extent to which we can 
communicate to the student the values we 
find in it, and a limit to the number of 
ideas we can stimulate in the student’s 
own life. The limits are set, not by us, but 
by the readiness and the capacity of the 
student himself. This is the problem— 
how to get the student ready to receive 
the values in the work itself, and how to 
help him match in his experience some 
of the importance we have found. At the 
crucial point, that is, when the student is 
left alone with the work, as E. M. Forster 
points out in another connection, we can 
only withdraw in the hope that he will see 
what we want him to see. 

The task of the teacher in literature and 
the humanities is to find the poems, novels, 
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plays, paintings, music, philosophies, and 
ideas which can affect the student and 
make a correction between his present 
values and those of the artists and think- 
ers. Many of the works of literature now 
given to students in colleges are in the 
curriculum simply by cultural habit. The 
curriculum of the humanities has accord- 
ingly become listless and limp. 

I am not suggesting that college stu- 
dents should confine themselves to con- 
temporary literature, philosophy, and art, 
or that they should be introduced to bad 
literature simply because they have not 
learned to choose between good and bad, 
or that the works of art in the classical 
tradition are aesthetically less valid than 
contemporary work. I mean what Ortega 
y Gasset means when he says, “There is 
but one way to save a classic, to give up 
revering him and use him for our own sal- 
vation—that is, to lay aside his classicism, 
to bring him close to us, to make him 
contemporary, to set his pulse going again 
with an injection of blood from our own 
veins, whose ingredients are our passions 
... and our problems” (PR, Dec. 1949, p. 
1186). 

In education through the literary arts, 
there are three principal components in 
the act of learning—the writer, the stu- 
dent, the teacher. They are in the midst 
of a creative process. The writer has seen 
one or another part of life in a certain 
way. With the talent he can command, he 
writes about it, discovering a literary 
form which will convey his total meaning. 
The teacher, by choosing a particular 
work for his students to read has made 
the claim that this work has significance 
for them. As a creative artist in the 
medium of education, the teacher invents 
a style of his own to convey to his stu- 
dents the meaning he finds in the work. 
He looks for a way to involve his students 
with the ideas and values which compose 
the work itself. The student enters this 
process, bringing whatever he can to it, 
and if the process is successful, he pro- 
jects himself into the life and mind of the 
writer, and learns from the writer and 
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the teacher something more than was pos- 
sible before, something more than he 
could find by himself. This is an act which 
links together the consciousness of the 
student with that of the writer. The 
teacher provides the means by which the 
link is made. 

There are some practical matters about 
the college environment for which the 
teacher and the dean and the educator are 
also responsible. What about the use of 
books? We all know that it is impossible 
to read properly a book which is due back 
at the library any minute; it is almost im- 
possible to read deeply against a deadline. 
The library should be a central place for 
reference and lending, but it should not 
be a substitute for a bookstore. The uni- 
versity has a responsibility to make sure 
that the rich new resources of the paper- 
back books are at the disposal of the stu- 
dent so that he may develop the habit of 
buying books. Otherwise it is possible 
that he may never again read books as a 
vital and regular part of his cultural life 
in his days after college. 

The teacher of literature would do well 
to be wary of anthologies in his course 
assignments. He would be well advised to 
bring full volumes of the original texts 
to the attention of his students. He should 
certainly be wary of using text-books as 
more than reference works to supplement 
original materials. If possible, he should 
lecture as little as possible, discuss litera- 
ture with his students as much as possible, 
eliminate objective examinations and nu- 
merical grades. He should avoid in every 
way he can the temptation to tell his stu- 
dents what they should find in the books 
they read, and should instead help them 
to find the truths and insight which the 
writer has to give. 

The reason for this is given by a college 
freshman in these words: 


My belief is that one of the principal 
causes of academic difficulty is not intellect- 
ual incapacity, but lack of real interest in 
the material presented for consumption, for 
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which the student is only partially respon- 
sible and for which the instructor may be 
even less so. But because of the limitations 
imposed by schedules and time limitations 
of every sort, the instructor is obliged to 
present much more material to his students 
than they can profitably assimilate. Aware 
of this, he is constantly driving for simpli- 
fications, for “essences” and for “main 
ideas.” This, to be sure, can be stimulating. 
But most of his students, consciously or not, 
will be dissatisfied because there do not 
seem to be any problems to work out. All 
the interest is simplified out of the material, 
and the course becomes just another collec- 
tion of facts for the notebook; and no fact, 
idea, or theory is interesting unless its ac- 
quisition has cost something. (General Ed- 
ucation in School and College, 1952, p. 134.) 


This young man has shown us a way 
to go. Our problem lies deep in the 
culture—in the family, in the elementary 
school, in the community, in the high 
school, in the college. It is affected by tele- 
vision, radio, and mass magazines. It is 
affected by the interest children take in 
books, but that too is affected by how we 
give and support the reading of books to 
children. We now have some interesting 
and productive experience with making 
available books for children through dis- 
tribution to their parents in factories and 
business offices. We now know more than 
ever before that the life-time reading 
habits of the adults can be set by the qual- 
ity of interest their parents and their 
teachers take in their childhood introduc- 
tion to books. 

As teachers we are responsible for an 
education in attitudes. If what I have said 
about our contemporary society is at all 
true, the attitude is not being sufficiently 
aided by the atmosphere of our schools 
and colleges. There we can give the vital- 
ity and the vigor our intellectual life needs 
by bringing to our students the creative 
arts themselves, by giving them a chance 
to share in these arts as writers, produc- 
ers, dancers, librettists, actors, so that the 
meaning of the art is found in their own 
experience, 
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We need to remember that the quality 
of our teaching will be determined ulti- 
mately by our qualities as human beings. 
The teacher of literature must be one who 
is dedicated to a consuming interest in 
ideas and in the aesthetic and moral values 
of the literature he is concerned to teach. 
The teacher must be a person who is him- 
self interesting before he can communi- 
cate the riches of the literature of our past 
and present society. 

Dylan Thomas states it for us in these 
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words, if we may compare the poet with 
the teacher : 

What’s more, a poet is a poet for such a 
very tiny bit of his life; for the rest, he is 
a human being, one of whose responsibilities 
is to know and feel, as much as he can, all 
that is moving around and within him, so 
that his poetry, when he comes to write it, 
can be his attempt at an expression of the 
summit of man’s experience on this very 
peculiar and, in 1946 [or, may I add, 1956], 
this apparently hell-bent earth. (Quite 
Early One Morning, 1954, p. 193) 


Duality in the Minor Characters in 
Antony and Cleopatra 


LAWRENCE E. Bow Linc 


HE MAJOR THEME of The Tragedy of 

Antony and Cleopatra is the idea that 
every organism or organization, if it is to 
function properly, must achieve and main- 
tain perfect unity. To state the matter 
geometrically, a circle can have only one 
center. If two elements or interests at- 
tempt to function as dual centers, the 
result is not unity and success but duality 
and disaster. In the present discussion, I 
shall restrict myself to indicating how this 
theme is worked out in terms of four im- 
portant minor characters: Pompey, Lepi- 
dus, Octavia, and Enobarbus. Each of 
these characters occupies a more-or-less 
intermediate position between Antony and 
Caesar, each attempts to pursue dual in- 
terests, and each fails because of this 
duality. 

Pompey’s duality, although not devel- 
oped at great length, is very significant. 
Whereas Antony’s distinguishing charac- 
teristic is honor and Caesar’s is political 
ambition, Pompey is equally divided be- 
tween these two interests. Pompey is 
strongly ambitious to be Emperor of the 
Roman Empire, but he is so honorable 
that he will not seize the most practical 


means of achieving his ambition. During 
the banquet on board the galley, the prac- 
tical Menas urges Pompey to make him- 
self “lord of all the world” by cutting the 
ship adrift and slitting the throats of 
Antony, Lepidus, and Caesar. But Pom- 
pey, although he finds the suggestion ex- 
tremely attractive, will not subordinate 
his “honour” to his “profit.” To Menas, 
he replies: 
Thou must know, 
’Tis not my profit that does lead mine 
honour ; 
Mine honour, it. Repent that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betrayed thine act. Being done 
unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done, 
But must condemn it now. (II.vii.81-86) 


What Pompey wishes is that Fortune (in 
the form of Menas) had thrust duality 
upon him without his having to make a 
choice. Then he would have both ambition 
and honor at the same time, without hav- 
ing to give up one in order to get the 
other. But here as elsewhere throughout 
the play, Fortune does not confer or per- 
mit dual success. Instead, she merely pre- 
sents the alternatives and then demands 
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that the individual assume the responsi- 
bility of choosing for himself. In the 
present instance, although Pompey seems 
to think that he makes a decision in favor 
of honor, he does not really do so. He 
merely leaves things as they are, regretting 
that they are not otherwise. This mo- 
ment’s hesitation is the cause of his ulti- 
mate downfall, for Caesar—the man of 
single purpose who never lets any other 
consideration come between him and his 
ambition—later makes new wars on Pom- 
pey and finally strips him of both his 
honor and his profit. 

In Lepidus, the idea of duality is de- 
veloped with comic effect. At the begin- 
ning of the seventh scene of the second 
act, two servants laugh about the fact that 
Lepidus, during the banquet on board the 
galley, tries to stand equally between 
Antony and Caesar as a peacemaker. 
Every time Caesar and Antony seem on 
the verge of offending each other, Lep- 
idus “cries out, ‘No more,’ reconciles them 
to the entreaty and himself to the drink.” 
As a result, he is carried out comically 
drunk before the banquet is over. At the 
beginning of the second scene of the third 
act, Enobarbus and Agrippa also enjoy a 
hearty laugh about the extravagant 
phrases which Lepidus uses in his attempt 
to lavish superlative praise equally upon 
both Antony and Caesar. Lepidus, they 
say, calls Caesar “the nonpareil” (that 
which has no equal) but then immediately 
calls Antony “thou Arabian bird” (that is, 
the phoenix, which also had no equal, 
since there was only one at any one time). 
In short, Lepidus gets himself into the 
awkward and ridiculous situation of try- 
ing to praise both men equally by assert- 
ing that neither has an equal. As we know, 
Lepidus’ comical attempt to pursue an 
intermediate course between Antony and 
Caesar ended in tragic failure. If he had 
firmly chosen either side, he might have 
saved himself. 

Like Lepidus, Octavia also tries to 
maintain a middle position between An- 
tony and Caesar. Although her love, un- 
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like Lepidus’, is sincere and unselfish, still 
she makes a serious error in attempting to 
love them both equally. So great has been 

our traditional admiration fer this lady 

that our slightest questioning of her char- 

acter or conduct may give us a twinge of 

conscience. To say openly that Octavia is 

not the model wife we have thought, 

therefore, causes me some uneasiness, lest 

I be pounced upon from all sides by her 

ardent admirers and defenders. Let me 

hasten to explain that I raise this question, 

not because I love Octavia less but be- 

cause I reverence Shakespeare more. 

If we feel that Shakespeare intended to 
portray in Octavia the most loyal wife 
we can imagine, let us turn to Plutarch’s 
characterization of her, for it is Plutarch 
—not Shakespeare—who portrays Octavia 
as the perfect wife. Plutarch presents her, 
even when she is suffering under the most 
difficult and trying circumstances, as al- 
ways performing every possible duty to 
her husband. Although Antony, without 
any justification whatsoever, deserted her 
and returned to Cleopatra, Octavia made 
a special trip to Athens to meet him, and 
brought with her large supplies of food, 
money, and soldiers for his army. Instead 
of meeting her, however, Antony re- 
mained with Cleopatra and sent letters of 
excuse. “The which though it grieved her 
much, and she knew it was but an ex- 
cuse,” Plutarch says, yet she waited pa- 
tiently for Antony to let her know 
“whether he would have those things sent 
unto him which she had brought.” Upon 
her return to Rome, Caesar tried to make 
political capital of Antony’s mistreatment 
of her, but she would not let him do so. 
Although “Caesar commanded her to go 
out of Antonius’ house, and to dwell by 
herself, because he had abused her .. . 
she kept still in Antonius’ house, as if he 
had been there, and very honestly and 
honourably kept his children, not those 
only she had by him, but the other which 
her husband had by Fulvia. Furthermore, 
when Antonius sent any of his men to 
Rome to sue for any office in the com- 
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monwealth, she received him very cour- 
teously, and so used herself unto her 
brother that she obtained the thing she 
requested.” Sir Thomas North was so 
deeply impressed by Octavia’s undivided 
love and perfect loyalty to her husband 
that he inserted into the margin of his 
translation (which Shakespeare used as 
the source of his play) a note commending 
“the love of Octavia to Antonius her hus- 
band, and her wise and womanly be- 
havior.” (We may observe that North 
did not say anything about the love of 
Octavia to her brother.) From these quo- 
tations, we may readily see that there was 
no occasion when Plutarch’s Octavia put 
any other consideration on an equal with 
her love for her husband. At all times, 
even when he grossly abused her, she gave 
Antony her complete and undivided 
loyalty. 

But Shakespeare’s Octavia, although 
admirable, is a very different woman. 
From the moment of her first entry in the 
play, Shakespeare’s Octavia is a woman 
of divided loyalty. It is significant that the 
folio stage direction at this point de- 
scribes Octavia as entering “between” An- 
tony and Caesar. And when the messenger 
reports to Cleopatra that he has seen Oc- 
tavia, the first fact he mentions about her 
is that she was led “between” her brother 
and Mark Antony. In the scene in which 
Antony and Octavia depart for Athens, 
Caesar refers to his sister as the “mean” 
which is set “between” himself and An- 
tony. When Octavia must bid farewell to 
Caesar, she is so equally divided between 
her wish to accompany her husband and 
her desire to remain with her brother that 
she becomes momentarily speechless, Ob- 
serving her internal conflict, Antony re- 
marks : 

Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 

Her heart inform her tongue—the swan’s 
down-feather 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines. (III.ii.47-50) 


Octavia, like the feather balanced on the 
crest of the wave, is so perfectly divided 
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between her love for her brother and her 
love for her husband that she does not 
“incline” toward either. 

But the fullest and most explicit state- 
ments of Octavia’s duality are those pre- 
sented in her own words in the fourth and 
sixth scenes of the third act, upon her de- 
parture from Antony in Athens and her 
return to Caesar in Rome. When Caesar 
makes new wars on Pompey (and com- 
mits several other violations of his agree- 
ment with Antony) and the latter informs 
Octavia that he must now defend his 
honor by going to war against her brother, 
she describes her dilemma in the follow- 
ing terms: 

A more unhappy lady, 

If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 
Praying for both parts; 

. . . Husband win, win brother, 

Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway 

’Twixt these extremes at all. (II1.iv.12-20) 


Antony replies that she cannot stand 
“midway” between him and Caesar but 
must make a choice one way or the other: 


When it appears to you where this begins 
{whose fault it is], 

Turn your displeasure that way; for our 
faults 

Can never be so equal that your love 

Can equally move with them. (III.iv.33-36) 


But instead of making a distinction be- 
tween the degrees of their faults or the 
degree of her love for each of them, Oc- 
tavia refuses to make a choice and at- 
tempts to continue moving “equally” be- 
tween them. She makes a trip to Rome, 
not to defend her husband or to take sides 
with her brother but to serve as a “recon- 
ciler” for both of them. 

Upon her arrival in Rome, Octavia 
greets her brother in the following signifi- 
cant words: “Hail Caesar, and my lord; 
hail, most dear Caesar!” Such greetings 
as “my lord” and “most dear” are terms 
of address which Plutarch’s Octavia 
would have reserved for her husband 
only. Used indiscriminately, they reveal 
that Shakespeare’s Octavia makes no hier- 
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archical distinction between husband and 
brother. In her third speech to Caesar on 
this occasion, Octavia refers to both her 
brother and her husband as “my lord.” 
Even after Caesar tells her that Antony 
has returned to Cleopatra, Octavia still 
refuses to make a choice. Instead, she now 
makes to Caesar a statement closely paral- 
leling and almost exactly repeating her 
previous remarks to Antony: 


Ay me, most wretched, 
That have my heart parted betwixt two 
friends 
That do afflict each other. (III.vi.76-78) 


Here she does not make so much distince- 
tion between them as to call one “hus- 
band” and the other “brother.” Instead, 
she refers to them both identically as 
“two friends.” This is Octavia’s last 
speech in the play, and it reveals that she 
remains to the end, not a completely de- 
voted wife but a woman whose loyalty is 
equally and tragically divided between her 
husband and her brother. 

Octavia’s default of her duty to her 
husband may be further illustrated by 
contrasting her last speeches with her first 
in the play. Immediately after their mar- 
riage, Antony explains that his duties as 
a ruler will sometimes require his being 
absent from her; and she replies: 


All which time, 
Before the gods, my knee shall bow my 
prayers 
To them for you. (II.iii.2-4) 


But at the crucial moment when Antony 
most needs her complete and undivided 
loyalty, Octavia does not keep her vow to 
spend “all” her time in praying for her 
husband ; instead, she spends exactly half 
her time praying for her brother. Octavia 
thus destroys unity in both herself and 
her family by dividing herself equally be- 
tween dual objectives. 

Perhaps the most tragic of the minor 
characters in this play is Enobarbus. 
When we first meet him in the second 
scene of the first act, he is such a sensible, 
practical-minded, well-unified man that we 
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would never suspect him of dying of 
heartbreak before the middle of the fourth 
act. In the first half of the play, Enobar- 
bus demonstrates the ability to see life 
steadily and see it whole, to size up a situ- 
ation realistically and make a firm de- 
cision. So free is he of any internal di- 
vision that, upon observing the internal 
conflicts in Caesar and Octavia at their 
separation, he remarks that he himself is 
not the kind of man ever to weep. 

Enobarbus is indeed a strong man. If 
he had been in Lepidus’ place, he would 
not have made himself ridiculous. If Eno- 
barbus had had Pompey’s opportunity, he 
would have made a firm decision when 
Menas offered advice; in fact, if he had 
been in Pompey’s position, Enobarbus 
would not have needed any coaching from 
Menas. But it is precisely his own inner 
strength with which Enobarbus becomes 
entangled, for his strong sense of loyalty 
becomes divided against his good judg- 
ment. 

I have remarked that Enobarbus had 
the ability to see life steadily and to see it 
whole. But the trouble with life is that it 
does not always remain “steady,” and 
sometimes it is not even “whole.” This is 
certainly true of the character of Antony, 
who is the cause of Enobarbus’ internal 
division. Antony is a man of great parts, 
but the parts do not constitute a whole, 
for they lack unity. When Antony acts 
according to one part, he is one type of 
person ; when he acts according to another 
part, he is an entirely different person. 
Referring to this duality in Antony, Cleo- 
patra remarks: “Though he be painted 
one way like a Gorgon,/The other way’s a 
Mars” (II.v.116-117). It is Antony’s un- 
predictable and sudden changing from one 
nature to another which sets up the in- 
ternal division in Enobarbus, who is un- 
able to reach a single and clear decision 
concerning which of Antony’s natures . 
constitutes the real Antony. 

During the time of Enobarbus’ tragic 
struggle, he is attempting to find the cor- 
rect answers to two questions: Is Antony 
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a fallen lord or a fool? Should he (Eno- 
barbus) obey his feeling of loyalty (which 
tells him to remain with Antony), or 
should he follow his practical good sense 
(which tells him to seek his safety else- 
where) ? 

When Antony deserts his men at the 
battle of Actium, Canidius goes over to 
Caesar. At this time, Enobarbus recog- 
nizes the soundness of Canidius’ decision 
but is unable to bring himself to do like- 
wise. Instead, he remarks: 


yet follow 
The wounded chance of Antony, though my 


reason 
Sits in the wind against me. (IIIL.x.35-37) 


Three scenes later, after further fool- 
hardy actions on the part of Antony, Eno- 
barbus is trying to appraise his master’s 
character from each of two opposite 
points of view: 

The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly. Yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 


Does conquer him that did his master con- 
quer .. . (IILxii.42-45) 


If Antony is a fool, then loyalty to him 
will demonstrate not faith but folly. If 
Antony is a fallen lord, continued al- 
legiance to him will merit highest praise. 
But Enobarbus is unable to decide which 
type of person Antony is or what he him- 
self should do in the present situation. 
Later, believing that he has finally 
reached the correct decision about An- 
tony, Enobarbus deserts to Caesar, But 
when we see him in Caesar’s camp, Eno- 
barbus’ internal conflict has still not been 
resolved ; for his conscience is now telling 
him that he has displayed poor judgment 
by being disloyal to a noble master: 
I have done ill, 


Of which I do accuse myself so sorely 
That I will joy no more. (IV.vi.18-20) 


At this point, Enobarbus’ low opinion of 
himself and his high opinion of Antony 
are further strengthened by a soldier who 
brings news that Antony, learning of 
Enobarbus’ desertion, 


Hath sent after thee al! thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus. . . . Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove. (IV.vi.21-29) 


If Antony is god-like rather than fool- 
like, then Enobarbus, by deserting such a 
noble master, proves himself most ignoble 
and foolish. Taking this view of Antony’s 
bounteousness in contrast with his own 
disloyalty, Enobarbus laments: 


This blows my heart. 
If swift thought break it not, a swifter 
mean [suicide] 
Shall outstrike thought; but thought will 
do’t, I feel. (IV.vi.34-36) 


And thought does do it. The next time 
we see Enobarbus, he is praying to the 
moon—appropriate mistress of those of 
changeable minds—that he may die of 
heartbreak. All he asks is that Antony, 
whom he now considers a fallen lord 
rather than a fool, will forgive him: 


Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent! ...O Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 
Forgive me in thine own particular, 

But let the world rank me in register 

A master-leaver and a fugitive! 

O Antony! O Antony! (IV.ix.7-23) 


And with Antony’s name on his lips, he 
dies of a broken heart, a heart divided be- 
tween practical judgment and personal 
loyalty. Enobarbus’ tragedy, like Octavia’s 
and Lepidus’ and Pompey’s, is due not 
to the fact that he makes one choice in- 
stead of the other but to the fact that he 
is unable to make a clear and firm de- 
cision either way. 


The Calling of Stephen Dedalus 


Eucene M. Warrn 


gra DEDALUS as he appears in A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
is far from being a godlike hero. Groping 
painfully toward some understanding of 
himself and his place in the world, he is 
sometimes laughable, sometimes pathetic, 
and nearly always what we should call 
“difficult.” Yet despite his all too human 
failings he has the almost superhuman 
courage to face the world alone, and a 
profound conviction that the artist is 
quasi-divine. This conviction is brought 
out in one of the most closely written pas- 
sages in the novel, the description of 
Stephen after the composition of his 
villanelle, standing on the steps of the li- 
brary, ashplant in hand, watching the 
flight of some birds which he takes to be 
swallows. After observing the birds 
minutely, he begins (characteristically) to 
observe himself observing the birds and 
to think of himself as an augur in an 
ancient temple. As overtones of the super- 
natural increase in intensity, he thinks of 
his mythical patron, Daedalus, and then, 
for several moments, of a god who is 
closely analogous to Stephen. 

A sense of fear of the unknown moved in 
the heart of his weariness, a fear of sym- 
bols and portents, of the hawklike man 
whose name he bore soaring out of his 
captivity on osier woven wings, of Thoth, 
the god of writers, writing with a reed upon 
a tablet and bearing on his narrow ibis head 
the cusped moon. 

He smiled as he thought of the god’s 
image, for it made him think of a bottle- 
nosed judge in a wig, putting commas into 
a document which he held at arm’s 
length. .. 

*A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
(Modern Library, 1928), pp. 264-265. All page 
references are to this edition. See W. Y. Tindall’s 
comment on this passage in his “James Joyce and 
the Hermetic Tradition,” JHI, XV (1954), 23- 
39; see also his The Literary Symbol (1955), 
pp. 57-58, 79-84. 


Stephen’s mental image of Thoth with a 
headdress suggesting a judge’s wig, the 
long beak of an ibis, and writing on a 
tablet held at arm’s length closely re- 
sembles depictions of the god in the Book 
of the Dead at the ceremony of the weigh- 
ing of the heart. There the deceased is 
assayed while Thoth, an observer slightly 
removed, stands ready to add this last 
judgment to his record of good and evil. 
Thoth was the scribe of the gods, but he 
was also much more: he was the god of 
wisdom, the inventor of speech and letters 
and, somewhat like the divine logos, the 
one at whose word everything was created. 
Stephen’s “god of writers” is a potent 
symbol, emblematic in a number of ways 
of Stephen himself, the artist as a young 
man, observing, recording, creating. 
The suggestion of artistic and divine 
creativity in this allusion is particularly 
important as a counterbalance to the sug- 
gestion of a satanic fall mace most overtly 
in Stephen’s “I will not serve.” Two 
stimulating essays on the Portrait have 
emphasized recently the theme of the fall 
while neglecting the theme of creativity ;? 
the result is a distortion, as it seems to me, 
of the meaning of the novel. For example, 
Caroline Gordon believes that one reason 
for the superiority of this novel to cer- 
tain others which have a comparable theme 
“is that Joyce is convinced that his hero 
is damned” (p. 393). Hugh Kenner, in 
the course of an excellent demonstration 
of the structural complexity of the 
Portrait, says, “Ultimately, as the insistent 
climax of the overture shows, its [the 
Portrait’s| central theme is Sin: the de- 
velopment of Stephen Dedalus from a 


* Caroline Gordon, “Some Readings and Mis- 
readings,” SR, LXI (1953), 388-393; Hugh 
Kenner, “The Portrait in Perspective,” James 
Joyce, Two Decades of Criticism, ed. Seon 
Givens (1948), pp. 132-174. 
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bundle of sensations to a matured, self- 
conscious, dedicated, fallen being” (p. 
142). Though the theme of the fall is un- 
doubtedly significant, it does not occur 
in isolation, but related and subordinated 
to what the title of the novel leads us to 
expect as its main theme, Stephen’s de- 
velopment as an artist. The fall is assimi- 
lated into the preparations for flight— 
flight from Ireland and flight on the osier 
wings of Daedalus, the old artificer to 
whom Stephen prays in the last words of 
the novel. 

If the central theme is sin, then these 
final preparations for flight are supremely 
ironic, and in this way they have been 
interpreted. After commenting on the 
“instant of promise” at the end, Kenner 
goes on to say that in Ulysses we see 
clearly that Stephen’s dream of flight is 
a delusion. He concludes that we should 
see Stephen, even at the end of A Portrait, 
as an esthete but no artist—a would-be 
flyer whose fall from grace will soon be 
followed by another fail like that of 
Icarus. But there is no indication in A 
Portrait that this kind of irony exists. 
Ironic detachment there certainly is: no 
one who has studied the differences be- 
tween Stephen Hero and the final version 
of the story can doubt that Joyce manipu- 
lated the materials of his own life very 
freely and with great artistic objectivity. 
He never fails, in painting his final por- 
trait, to indicate what is unlikable, weak, 
or foolish in his adolescent protagonist. 
Yet to grant all this is not to say that he 
brands Stephen as already a failure—still 
less that he shows the failure to be the 
consequence of rejecting the church. The 
entire fabric of the novel seems to pro- 
claim its concern with potentialities, with 
vocation, with the moments leading to the 
choice of a career. The depiction of this 
process is brilliantly successful in making 
the final choice seem the inevitable out- 
growth of character. The time has not 
come for a final judgment and the book 
makes none, though every stroke of the 
depiction is informed by a keen moral 
awareness, 
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A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man defines with elaborate care the con- 
ditions of creativity for a particular 
writer, Stephen Dedalus. Though the ac- 
tion of the novel makes these conditions 
reasonably clear, the subtlety of the defi- 
nition lies in a delicate and complex pat- 
tern of images reflecting the hero’s grow- 
ing convictions. I propose to examine one 
part of this pattern—a number of pas- 
sages related by their imagery and all 
bearing on the crucial question of the 
place of Stephen’s religious experiences 
in his artistic development. 

Two sets of images appear together in 
the long description of the bird-watching, 
part of which I have already quoted: 
images of flight and images of flow. Their 
association provides a clue which can 
profitably be pursued through the novel. 
After the circling swallows have made 
Stephen think of the bird-man, Daedalus, 
and the bird-god, Thoth, they bring to 
his mind some verses from Yeats’s Coun- 
tess Cathleen : 

Bend down your faces, Oona and Aleel, 

I gaze upon them as the swallow gazes 

Upon the nest under the eave before 

He wander the loud waters. 


A soft liquid joy like the noise of many 
waters flowed over his memory and he felt 
in his heart the soft peace of silent spaces 
of fading tenuous sky above the waters, of 
oceanic silence, of swallows flying through 
the seadusk over the flowing waters. 

A soft liquid joy flowed through the 
words where the soft long vowels hurtled 
noiselessly and fell away, lapping and flow- 
ing back and ever shaking the white bells 
of their waves in mute chime and mute 
peal and soft low swooning cry. ... (p. 265) 


As creative power is suggested by the 
flight of the swallows through Stephen’s 
associations with Daedalus and Thoth, so 
his delight and satisfaction with words— 
especially the sound of words—are con- 
veyed in the image of the flowing water 
over which the swallow flies in Yeats’s 
lyric (Stephen’s identification of himself 
with the swallow is suggested by his 
changing the pronoun in the fourth line 
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from Yeats’s “she” to “he”). When we 
look at some of the other appearances in 
the novel of the images of flight and flow 
we find that they play a major part in the 
definition of the proper conditions for 
creativity. 

After Stephen’s first successful self- 
assertion, his protest against the injustice 
of Father Dolan, he is described “alone,” 
“happy and free,” and as he listens to the 
sound of the cricket bats they sound “like 
drops of water in a fountain falling softly 
in the brimming bowl” (p. 64). In the 
second chapter flowing water is associated 
with both the disorderly life of his father’s 
house and the riotous imagings of his 
aroused sexual desire. With a little prize 
money he tries to make a new life, chari- 
table and orderly, but the money is soon 
gone and the scheme collapses. The end is 
thus described: 

How foolish his aim had been! He had 
tried to build a breakwater of order and 
elegance against the sordid tide of life with- 
out him and to dam up, by rules of conduct 
and active interests and new filial relations, 
the powerful recurrence of the tide within 
him. Useless. From without as from within 
the water had flowed over his barriers: 
their tides began once more to jostle fiercely 
above the crumbled mole. (pp. 110-111) 


These “sordid tides” seem very different 
from the dripping water of the fountain, 
yet in both cases the images of overflow- 
ing are related to a rebellion against order, 
that of a classroom tyrant or of Stephen 
in his mood of self-reform. The pressure 
of “a presence subtle and murmurous as 
a flood” leads finally to the embrace of the 
streetwalker described at the close of the 
second chapter. His experience is at least 
a sort of communication, “a vague 
speech,” and as such is briefly satisfying 
to the isolated adolescent. 

Soon, however, sensual indulgence is 
presented in images which reflect a great 
change in attitude: “His soul was fatten- 
ing and congealing into a gross grease. . .” 
(p. 127). Once more Stephen’s lust is re- 
lated to the life of his father’s house, for 
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he is revolted there by the thick gravies 
and the grease: in both his inner and his 
outer life there is viscosity instead of the 
flowing tide. Throughout the third chap- 
ter, from which these quotations are 
taken, Stephen conceives of his sin as re- 
volting bestiality. In his nightmare after 
the famous sermons of the retreat these 
feelings reach a peak of horror expressed 
in images of excrement, which follow 
logically in this viscous series. 

The flow of this rebellion of the senses 

has coarsened and thickened to the point 
where it has stopped itself. What was at 
first a release has become a horrible re- 
straint. Yet before the process is complete 
there is a hint that the excursion into 
sensuality is not entirely worthless. As 
Stephen sits thinking about his sin and 
working at a mathematical problem, an 
equation in his scribbler begins to look 
like the unfolding tail of a peacock, and 
Stephen sees it as his own soul, “going 
forth to experience, unfolding itself sin 
by sin” (p. 116), and then folding back 
and fading. The meaning of the passage 
seems to be double: the failure of 
Stephen’s present way of life is fore- 
shadowed, while at the same time sin is 
presented as an unfolding, a development. 
A water image suggests what value the 
experience may have: 
At his first violent sin he had felt a wave 
of vitality pass out of him and had feared 
to find his body or his soul maimed by the 
excess. Instead the vital wave had carried 
him on its bosom out of himself and back 
again when it receded: and no part of body 
or soul had been maimed, but a dark peace 
had been established between them. The 
chaos in which his ardour extinguished 
itself was a cold indifferent knowledge of 
himself. (pp. 116-117) 


The “chaos” of Stephen’s self-knowledge 
here anticipates his later break with “the 
order of life out of which he had come” 
(p. 265). 

The fourth chapter opens with the 
superbly comic description of the religious 
regime Stephen imposes upon himself 
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after he has made his confession. It is 
like the “new life” he began with his prize 
money, but far more elaborately contrived. 
Once more the temptations of the flesh re- 
turn to threaten the newly established 
order and once more they are portrayed 
in terms of the flood (pp. 176-177). 
Stephen now associates the “sluggish turf- 
coloured water” of the Clongowes bath 
with the “grave and ordered and passion- 
less life” of the priests at the college (pp. 
186-187). The standing water and the 
“moist unsustaining air” above it sym- 
bolize an ordered life, and they repel 
Stephen almost as much as the images of 
grease and excrement which symbolize 
complete submission to the flesh. Some- 
what later in the book (p. 202), the grease 
in the kitchen at home reminds him of 
the “turfcoloured bogwater,” just as the 
life of the priests reminds him of it here. 
This series of associations shows that the 
religious life is ultimately as hostile to 
Stephen’s needs as is the life of worldly 
self-indulgence exemplified by his brief 
career in the brothels and also by the very 
different but equally self-indulgent career 
of his father, Simon Dedalus. The kinds 
of life associated with images of viscosity 
and stagnation have one characteristic in 
common : they seem to Stephen to threaten 
his freedom of spirit. 

The passage in which Stephen makes 
his choice of an artist’s life combines 
images of flight with those of flowing 
water. The voices of his friends calling 
his strange name seem charged with sym- 
bolic appeal: he seems “to hear the noise 
of dim waves and to see a winged form 
flying above the waves... (p. 196). 
He walks barefoot in the sea-water, “dark 
with endless drift,” and sees the wading 
girl, who seems “like one whom magic 
had changed into the likeness of a strange 
and beautiful sea-bird.” Profoundly 
moved, but not sexually aroused, he looks 
at her for a few moments, then turns 
away and strides off across the sand, 
“singing wildly to the sea” (pp. 199-200). 
Stephen has “fallen” in that he has taken 
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a beautiful body as an object of contem- 
plation instead of the religious mysteries 
with which he occupied his mind after his 
confession and communion, yet his excite- 
ment is what he is later to describe as “the 
esthetic emotion,” which is static: “The 
mind is arrested and raised above desire 
and loathing” (p. 240). Instead of plung- 
ing Stephen again in the mire of sensual- 
ity, this “fall” advances him toward the 
artistic goal he envisages : 


Her image had passed into his soul for 
ever and no word had broken the holy 
silence of his ecstasy. Her eyes had called 
him and his soul had leaped at the cali. To 
live, to err, to fall, to triumph, to recreate 
life out of life! (p. 200) 


Not only the arrangement of this series 
but the association of the girl with a bird 
and with flowing water shows that the ex- 
perience, though far removed from the 
“grave and ordered and passionless life” 
of the clergy, is equally removed from the 
life of the senses as it is usually conceived. 
That the experience and the prose describ- 
ing it are intensely romantic reveals to 
the reader that Joyce is contriving with 
careful particularity the career of a cer- 
tain artist at a certain time. 

Stephen’s ecstatic contemplation of the 
girl on the shore is emblematic of the life 
which he feels himself destined to lead— 
in the world but not of it. Twice in Chap- 
ter Four, once plainly and once more sym- 
bolically, this destiny is described. The 
first passage comes shortly after his as- 
sociation of the priests’ life with the slug- 
gish water of the Clongowes bath: 


His destiny was to be elusive of social or 
religious orders. The wisdom of the priest’s 
appeal did not touch him to the quick. He 
was destined to learn his own wisdom apart 
from others or to learn the wisdom of others 
himself wandering among the snares of the 
world. (p. 188) 


“Elusive” of orders yet “wandering 
among the snares of the world,” uncaught, 
moving freely. A similar distinction is 
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made at the moment when Stephen sees 
his true vocation: 


His throat ached with a desire to cry 
aloud, the cry of a hawk or eagle on high, 
to cry piercingly of his deliverance to the 
winds. This was the call of life to his soul 
not the dull gross voice of the world of 
duties and despair, not the inhuman voice 
that had called him to the pale service of 
the altar. An instant of wild flight had 
delivered him. . . .” (p. 197) 


Stephen’s artistic destiny is not to be- 
long exclusively to either the world of the 
flesh or the world of the spirit. The images 
of flight, like those of flowing water, sug- 
gest the freedom he must have, but their 
emphasis is not entirely upon escape. The 
flight of Daedalus is not only an escape 
but a widening of consciousness, ar: in- 
vestigation of the unknown, as Joyce re- 
minds us by quoting on his first page 
Ovid's line, “Et ignotas animum dimittit 
in artes” (Met., VIII, 18). The images of 
flight relate freedom, increasing percep- 
tion, and creativity. In this way part of 
the novel’s statement is made: Stephen 
seeks freedom from the world and from 
the church as a condition necessary for 
new perception and for artistic creation. 
He sees sin as a stage in the development. 
The image of the unfolding peacock’s tail 
is related to his thought of his soul, “un- 
folding itself sin by sin” (p. 116). 
Another bird image, that of a bat flying 
in darkness, also presents his association 
of sin and understanding. It comes to 
him in connection with the story his friend 
Davin tells of a country wife who asked 
him in for the night. For Stephen she is 
the type of her race and his, “a batlike 
soul waking to the consciousness of itself 
in darkness and secrecy and loneliness” 
(p. 213). Stephen’s choice of a vocation 
may thus be seen as a choice of flux rather 
than any already created order, of flight 
into the forbidden and the unknown in 
order to understand and ultimately to re- 
create. 

The fifth chapter, by far the longest in 
the novel, elaborates upon the significance 
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of the choice while presenting scenes from 
Stephen’s university life. In the section 
dealing with Davin, the Irish nationalist, 
we see Stephen’s rejection of the social 
and political order of his country. In the 
conversation with Lynch we get the de- 
scription of the static nature of esthetic 
experience as Stephen understands it— 
the artist’s dependence upon the stimuli of 
the senses and the detachment he must yet 
have from sensual indulgence. As a 
further example of these complex rela- 
tionships we have the transmutation of 
Stephen’s jealousy and his longing for 
“E. C.” into his villanelle, “Are you not 
weary of ardent ways.” The composition 
of the poem begins amid imaginary sen- 
sations of music and cool waters and after 
a signii\cant parody ef Scripture, “In the 
virgin womb of the imagination the word 
was made flesh.” He thinks of “E. C.,” 
like Davin’s temptress, as “a batlike soul 
waking to the consciousness of itself” (p. 
259) and surmises that her soul had “be- 
gun to live as his soul had when he had 
first sinned” (p. 261). The composition 
of the final stanza is described as an im- 
aginary act of sexual intercourse, in which 
“E. C.” is metamorphosed into the words 
of the poem while both are symbolized by 
flowing water. No passage in the book 
links temptation more unequivocally with 
artistic creativity, and none makes more 
clear that the emphasis is not finally upon 
sin, 

Immediately following is the scene on 
the library steps with which I began. With 
its descriptions of birds and water and 
music, its allusions to gods and augurs, to 
the “liquid joy” of words, to the play by 
Yeats which Dublin noisily rejected, to 
Daedalus and to Thoth, this passage re- 
states the theme of Stephen’s choice of a 
profession, reminding the reader, more by 
symbol than by statement, of the meaning 
and consequences of the choice. Daedalus, 
always present in the hero’s name, re- 
ferred to in the epigraph and in the last 
words, belongs to the pattern of imagery 
we have been tracing, and serves as a con- 
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stant reminder of the courage and force 
of artistic endeavor. The artist may be 
doomed to bitter disappointment as Ded- 
alus was, but even this is not Joyce’s 
subject in A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. He presents the potential 
artist, the young man not fallen but 
girding himself for flight—called but not 
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yet chosen. We are not obliged to take 
Stephen’s exaltation at face value nor, on 
the other hand, to see in it the corrupt 
will of a “fallen being.” It is part of 
Stephen’s “whatness,” portrayed with 
neither approval nor disapproval by an 
“indifferent” artist, who has “refined him- 
self out of existence.” 


The Novels of Frederic Prokosch 


Ricuarp C, CARPENTER 


HE NOVELS of Frederic Prokosch 

are domiciled in a small and out-of- 
the-way province of the world of letters, 
inhabited by comparatively few other 
books, with ill-defined boundaries trouble- 
some to the literary traveler. One seldom 
encounters their curious blend of travel- 
ogue, story, philosophy, symbolism, and 
fantasy—in fact, Mr. Prokosch seems to 
me the only contemporary familiar with 
this particular terrain. Other recent writ- 
ings impinge on his unique genre at vari- 
ous points, but to find close relatives of 
The Asiatics, The Seven Who Fled, or 
Storm and Echo we must go back to The 
Arcadia, Vathek, Green Mansions, Typee, 
or Travels in Arabia Deserta. Lost Hori- 
zon has more in common with Mr. Pro- 
kosch’s novels than most other contempo- 
rary works, but that novel, too, lacks the 
peculiar distillation of effect we find in 
both Prokosch and, say, Hudson. To get 
the curious compound of such books, a 
writer must mix poetry and philosophy, 
exotic scene and lush style, vivid observa- 
tion and dreamlike fantasy in due pro- 
portion. Probably because of these peculi- 
arities, Mr. Prokosch has been little 
noticed in literary histories and compen- 
dia: since he cannot be classified handily 
with other novelists of the present day— 
being neither sociological nor psychoana- 
lytic, technically startling nor formally 
intriguing—he is bundled off into the 


“minor” category, or simply not men- 
tioned. 

Despite such difficulties, however, most 
reviewing critics agree that Mr. Prokosch 
is a writer of real distinction. From the 
time his first book, The Asiatics, appeared 
in 1935, they have generally credited him 
with “brilliance,” the “green fingers of the 
born writer,” an “uncanny flair,” even 
though they have occasionally lamented 
his “frigidity” or “cleverness” or “lack 
of depth.” Gide pronounced him “a subtle 
artist in words and a master of curious 
atmosphere” ; while Yeats lavished highest 
praise, saying: “Mr. Prokosch’s gift is 
one which strikes me as astonishing. It 
is rich and immediate . . . the talent of a 
real visionary, and often magical.” Cer- 
tainly it would appear that Mr. Prokosch 
deserves to be better known after these 
some twenty years of writing prose and 
poetry in his curious out-of-the-way 
corner of the contemporary literary world. 

Of Austrian descent, the son of the late 
Edouard Prokosch, Sterling Professor of 
Germanic Literature at Yale, he was edu- 
cated in a most cosmopolitan fashion, at- 
tending school in such widely removed 
places as Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, 
Germany, and England. At eighteen he 
was graduated at the top of his class from 
Haverford and went to Kings College, 
Cambridge, where he was honorary re- 
search fellow and received the M.A. in 
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1928. His Ph.D. from Yale in 1932 in- 
volved a thesis in the best tradition of 
scholarship—on “The Chaucerian Apocry- 
pha”— and as far as imaginable from the 
creative work he was shortly to do. In 
1935 he published The Asiatics, widely 
hailed as a most unusual book, and later 
translated into five European tongues; 
then an intriguing book of poems, The 
Assassins, with an Oriental cast and a 
“dark, foreboding tone.” The Seven Who 
Fled, a second novel of the mysterious 
East, won the Harper Prize of $7500 in 
1937. Another book of poems followed in 
1938—The Carnival, then a weak Stein- 
beck-Dos Passos kind of novel with an 
American setting, Night of the Poor, in 
1939. Three books of the war years came 
in 1941-1945, a period during which Mr. 
Prokosch served in the OSS—The Skies 
of Europe, The Conspirators, and Age of 
Thunder—the last of these striking once 
again into his most rewarding vein with 
its brilliantly evoked scenes and poetic- 
philosophical meditations. Then came a 
different venture in Americana, Idols of 
the Cave, in 1946, more successful by far 
than Night of the Poor, partly because it 
is less sentimental and has more fascinat- 
ingly odd people. Prokosch had traveled 
widely during these ten years and returned 
to his first love—the book that combines a 
physical journey and a journey into un- 
derstanding—with an African novel, 
Storm and Echo, “as powerful, enigmatic, 
and quite as nightmarish as any of Con- 
rad’s journeys to the edge of darkness.” 
Nine Days to Mukalla (1953), with an 
Arabian setting, again mines the rich vein 
of his first inspiration and shows no les- 
sening of his highly provocative talent. But 
A Tale for Midnight (1955) abandons 
(with some difficulty) the theme of search 
and escape which has served him effec- 
tively and symbolically in most of his 
novels. 

This listing of novels might not indicate 
in itself any more than that he has written 
ten of them, some good, some indifferent. 
But there is more to it. Prokosch is both a 
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cosmopolite and a romantic. His better 
novels are founded on an implicit belief 
that the primitive, remote, and simple life 
is more vital and intense than that we 
ordinarily know. And his best work is set 
in distant, exotic lands where the civilized 
surfaces are sloughed off. Unlike most 
younger American writers he is a spiritual 
expatriate, creatively most at home when 
he is farthest away from the United 
States, finding only a certain kind of ex- 
perience stimulant to his imagination. 
When he leaves Central Asia or Arabia or 
the Congo, he usually writes a confused, 
strained, or precious piece that is only oc- 
casionally saved from vapidity by the al- 
ways-poetic, distinguished style of which 
he is an accomplished master. His reputa- 
tion, it seems to me, will rest on the four 
novels which exploit successfully his fas- 
cination with strange lands and peoples. 

The first of these, The Asiatics (1935), 
is undoubtedly the happiest and most in- 
gratiating, though it lacks structure and 
fails to sound the deeper note of some 
others. It can be neatly described as a 
hitchhiker’s tour from Beirut to Hong 
Kong via just about any place of impor- 
tance in Turkey, Iran, India, and French 
Indo-China. On the way, the hero—just 
a young American—meets assorted na- 
tives; Russian, French, and English 
travelers; beauty, filth, sadness, and 
ecstasy. He smuggles dope, crashes in an 
airplane, escapes from prison in the dead 
of winter; he enjoys a succession of 
promiscuous loves, talks poetry with a 
bored rajah, and philosophy with an 
ancient lama. Since he is just drifting, 
there is really no need of dramatic struc- 
ture. He can enjoy his incredible variety 
of experiences without strain on our 
credulity. 

All of this, of course, can be found 
often enough in the most hackneyed 
picaresque novel, as can the precious 
exoticism of the fabled Orient. But 
Prokosch effectively saves his book from 
the sins that bedevil most such romances: 
motiveless and meaningless adventure and 
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romantic gilding. Counterbalancing the 
incident is a kind of somnambulism that 
infuses even the most dangerous hap- 
pening with the atmosphere of dream, no 
matter what real peril our hero is in. We 
never find ourselves merely hopping from 
one amorous or perilous episode to an- 
other. As in dreams, everything has mean- 
ing, though it be symbolically ambiguous. 
This effect is achieved in great part by the 
“poetic” of the book—its imagery, meta- 
phor, and emotional overtones. 

Prosaic and disagreeable scenes and 
episodes complement the poetry, saving 
The Asiatics from mere prettiness and 
the puerility of romanticizing Asia, with 
its filth and disease as well as its silks 
and sampans. The young American vaga- 
bond sees plenty of the seamy sides of 
Asian life and does not boggle at telling 
us about them in circumstantial detail. We 
see beggars with revolting sores and sleep 
in indescribable hovels; we breathe the 
manifold stenches of Asian streets and 
feel the stroke of the Asian sun; we choke 
down nauseous messes of native food and 
suffer the “loathsome familiarities of bed 
bugs.” The Asiatics, however, would not 
be the fascinating thing it is without still 
a third quality. While picaresque in form 
and poetic in language, it is deeply re- 
flective in theme. Asia is more than a land 
of many and varied experiences or exotic 
scenes—it is the “last land” as well as the 
first. Weary and ancient, it is still the land 
where people ponder the inscrutable 
deeper meaning of why we are here and 
where we are going. The question nearly 
every Asiatic asks the young American is 
“Are you happy?”—one he finds difficult 
to answer, although he thinks he probably 
is. But this question reveals the focus on 
human values, on people and how they 
feel, that is in peculiar and vital contrast 
to our Western focus on things. It is this 
he is seeking in Asia—not just new ex- 
perience but a completely different quality 
of experience. 

In The Seven Who Fled (1937) the 
same emphasis on the unique gifts that 
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Asia presents permeates the experience of 
the seven Europeans who are forced to 
leave Kashgar in Central Asia due to a 
ticklish political situation. As they creep 
their several ways across the measureless 
faces of Turkestan and Tibet and Mon- 
golia, they come each one to grips with 
their inner selves, with the essential mean- 
ing of life for them. Prokosch does not 
tell us what they discover exactly, but we 
feel assured that they have discovered 
whatever they have been seeking and 
never finding in their previous lives. Laye- 
ville, the upper-class Englishman, Goupil- 
liere, the fugitive from France, De La 
Scaze, a world-weary cosmopolite, all meet 
death; while Olivia, De La Scaze’s wife, 
becomes a prostitute in Shanghai and 
Hugo Wildenbruch, the young German, 
has received his death-sentence from 
tuberculosis. Certainly not a happy series 
of destinies. But each one, drawn in- 
evitably toward this destiny, accepts it 
with what we carelessly call Asiatic fatal- 
ism, but which is really insight and ac- 
ceptance rather than flaccid resignation. 

This theme of massive inevitability in 
our human lot is poised against an even 
richer background of scene than Prokosch 
presents in his first novel. There is less 
of the teeming town life of Asia and more 
of her vast empty spaces to afford Pro- 
kosch opportunities to use his descriptive 
wizardry. The journey of Layeville, es- 
pecially, across the blinding wastes of 
Sinkiang desert and the snows of the 
Kuen Luen mountains, is portrayed with 
amazing clarity of scene and evocation of 
mood. As Layeville is drawn by a mystic 
magnetic attraction toward the shining 
pinnacles of the Himalayas, we move 
with him and the caravan, feeling heat 
and cold, fatigue and wonder. At the same 
time we realize what Layeville is gaining 
from this travail. Like the other six 
travelers he is not only coming closer to 
the heart of existence through physical ex- 
perience—getting at the marrow of life, 
squeezing it into a corner as it becomes 
ever more elemental ; but he is also getting 
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closer to himself. Long stretches of the 
novel are basically a recherche du temps 
perdu as each character relives his life 
in reminiscence and waking dream. The 
situation provides an intelligible motiva- 
tion for such nostalgia: Asia is giving 
these people to themselves. 

In these passages of reminiscence, 
Prokosch’s lyricism shows to the fullest 
advantage. He recreates with astonishing 
vividness the very immediacy of experi- 
ence : English university afternoons, green 
grass and cricket ; the love of austerity in- 
stilled in German youth ; the Weltschmerz 
of Austria; an ugly crime of passion— 
he manages to strike most notes in the 
gamut of memory. As in The Asiatics, 
however, the atmosphere of dream per- 
meates these passages, blurring edges, 
softening contours, so that we would not 
say that Prokosch’s stylistic gift was with- 
out concomitant disadvantages. Occasion- 
ally our taste is cloyed and we are glad to 
come back to the filth and bone-chilling 
damp of the prison at Aqsu or to the de- 
scription of the cholera epidemic—as 
graphic as A Journal of the Plague Y ear— 
that killed De La Scaze. 

Yet even in these details Prokosch’s ro- 
manticism takes hold, sentimentalizing and 
exaggerating. It is in his natives that he 
avoides this pitfall most successfully— 
perhaps because they are in some ways the 
only true romantics—without self-con- 
sciousness or pose. At their best they 
really come to life, which is something, it 
must be admitted, that Prokosch’s people 
do but rarely. His forte is not characteri- 
zation; we do not come to believe in his 
people the way we do in Alan Paton’s or 
Carson McCullers’; however, with his 
natives he manages to create on occasion 
really vital human beings who can be at 
once incredibly naive and amazingly 
subtle, superstitious yet philosophically 
profound, gentle and cruel, greedy and 
idealistic. He is especially adept at show- 
ing us their blend of childlike delight in 
song, in love, and in nature with the bone- 
deep sadness of people who always live 
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close to disaster and death, Although The 
Seven Who Fled is an extraordinarily 
rich book—in description, event, and re- 
flection—it would quite probably leave 
most readers bedazzled with its virtuosity 
but spiritually unfed if it did not present 
these real people who give the book 
nourishment. 

After writing this second novel in 1937, 
Prokosch left his Asian settings for an 
extended fling at other places and subjects, 
sometimes retaining the virtues of his 
first work—enough to show that his talent 
was no flash in the pan—and sometimes 
suffering sadly from the defects of his 
qualities. Only in a few places in Age of 
Thunder and Idols of the Cave does he 
manage quite the effects which had elicited 
such enthusiastic response in the 30’s, 
although when he does briag them off 
they are indeed the sort of writing that 
sticks in the mind. In Age of Thunder 
(1945), for example, there are some really 
wonderful gypsies and superb descriptions 
of traveling secretly at night across occu- 
pied France. He manages to evoke with 
his usual precision the exact sight, sounds, 
smells of his setting. And the search- 
motif provides effective suspense and 
tension. In Idols of the Cave (1946) 
Prokosch’s craftsmanship takes to an 
urban environment—New York during 
and directly after the war—and handles 
competently some new things for him: 
social satire on the brittle lives of expa- 
triate society, exploration of intertwined 
love affairs, and a quasi-dramatic plot 
structure. Naturally, all these have been 
completely done by a shoal of young and 
not-so-young novelists. But in his con- 
stant creation of the very stuff of atmos- 
phere, Prokosch shows that very few con- 
temporaries can equal or outdo him in 
wordmaking. Unfortunately, on more than 
one occasion he lets words run away with 
him so that what ought to impress us 
vividly seems instead only affected, even 
silly. 

Such is not the case with Storm and 
Echo (1948), certainly the most powerful 
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of Prokosch’s novels, if not the most ef- 
fective over-all. The African scene pro- 
vides sufficient motivation for the novel’s 
poetic, and the undergirding theme of 
search for an ideal provides a strong for- 
ward thrust to keep the story moving. 
Following his usual practice, Prokosch 
assembles a disparate group (this time all 
scientists except the hero, Samuel) but 
from different national and cultural tradi- 
tions, and sends them into the heart of 
darkness, embarked on a dual quest: for 
Leonard Speght, Samuel’s friend and a 
kind of “Mistah Kurtz,” worshipped by 
the natives, implicity both a saint and a 
devil; and for a mysterious mountain 
called Nagala, which no man has ever 
climbed and few have ever seen. Their 
journey, described with Conradian vivi- 
ness and power, is one of extreme travail, 
beset with all the torments Africa can de- 
vise, but also relieved with moments of 
beauty and almost mystical joy. Like the 
travelers in The Seven Who Fled, Samuel, 
Alessandro, Marius, Joshua (their names 
carry symbolic overtones) come closer to 
the center of life than they have ever 
done before though they reach it only 
through suffering. And like De La Scaze, 
Goupilliere, and Layeville in the earlier 
book, Alessandro and Marius meet death. 
Only Samuel, who is called Sambula by 
the natives—this indicating his affinity for 
them and for Africa—succeeds in reach- 
ing the top of Nagala with a native. It is a 
curiously ambiguous triumph, however, 
for Speght is never found. Evidently he 
has been killed, and the mountain itself 
is no great obstacle. 

Yet the symbolic import seems clear; 
though these men have found no clear-cut 
victory, they have in the course of their 
journey met life in all the savagery and 
beauty which it can afford. They have es- 
caped from the modern “civilized” world 
to an elemental one where the most basic 
values once again apply. They reach no 
goal worth reaching ; it is in their pilgrims’ 
progress itself that they find what they are 
seeking. 
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Nevertheless, Storm and Echo is both 
more and less than a kind of contempo- 
rary Heart of Darkness. Its motif of the 
quest supplies the greater part of its sig- 
nificance, to be sure, but it is the poetry 
of the book that makes it memorable— 
its description and evocation of scene and 
mood. 

In Nine Days to Mukalla (1953), Pro- 
kosch concentrates his efforts on descrip- 
tive passages, largely abjuring the sym- 
bolism of Storm and Echo, with a conse- 
quent lightening of the story, a loss of 
power but a compensating increase in 
vividness. The plot is as usual loose, 
picaresque, with a close resemblance in 
basic situation to The Seven Who Filed, 
but Prokosch avoids a hackneyed repeti- 
tion of himself, principally through con- 
stantly fresh perceptions. The interwoven 
description and narrative form a shimmer- 
ing fabric with no thread worn bare 
though it has often been used before. The 
Arabian seacoast, towns, and desert stand 
before our eyes in Van Gogh colors, 
dazzling and immediate. We follow the 
fortunes of the four stranded Europeans 
in a sort of dreamlike indifference to their 
fate, but the world they move through on 
their journey to Mukalla is realized for 
us in all its sensuous intensity. We can 
almost feel the spray on our faces and the 
sun beating down on the white-walled 
towns. 

Prokosch’s mastery of language is at its 
most effective in creating Arab life for 
the reader. The native people of this story 
are neither the simple and sometimes 
noble savages of Storm and Echo nor the 
subtle, weary, and wise Orientals of the 
Asiatics. They have their simplicities and 
their wisdom: they tolerate bedroom 
spiders because they are protecting spirits ; 
they bear pain and privation without re- 
pining since one can do nothing but bear. 
But they are, above all, people—they have 
a way of life that is not ours but from 
which we can learn much, Especially do 
they know how to make the best of every- 
thing, to snatch the unforgiving moment 
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of joy—to dance and sing and love—and 
as well, to endure the endless agonies of 
a forced march across the edge of the Rub 
Al Khali, perhaps the earth’s most un- 
endurable desert. They are the reason for 
Nine Days to Mukalla’s being more than a 
mere series of effective descriptions. The 
contact of the European protagonists with 
their Arab culture gives the story depth 
and significance—it opens both the pro- 
tagonists’ and our senses to new dimen- 
sions of experience—“freer and more in- 
tense,” as one reviewer said, “than any 
they have ever known.” The fact that 
these Arab lives are not mere curiosa for 
the literary traveler to observe, but are 
instead profoundly meaningful indicates 
the way in which Mr. Prokosch differs 
from the usual writer of fictionalized 
travel, and attests his legitimate citizen- 
ship in his unique literary province. From 
Hudson to T. E. Lawrence, Prokosch’s 
fellow-citizens have found that in far- 
off lands the scales of custom are stripped 
from their eyes and that they can per- 
ceive more clearly the essential nature of 
man’s place in the world. The funda- 
mental ambiguity hidden by our prosaic 
lives becomes apparent. The illumination 
of this ambiguity is achieved principally 
through the surrealistic device we have 
noted before—the waking dream in which 
all is strange yet impregnated with sig- 
nificance. Prokosch throws reality out of 
focus so that we may see more vividly the 
“real reality” behind it. Like the surreal- 
istic painter he creates a world of haunt- 
ing and enigmatic vistas that speak 
delphically to us. 

Beyond this Mr. Prokosch’s motif of 
the quest enables him to invest his novels 
with meaning beyond the events of the 
journey themselves. The search is sym- 
bolic: his travelers are not just trying to 
get to Tibet or Mount Nagala or Mukalla 
but are, more importantly, trying to make 
their way toward understanding. Mr. 
Prokosch has put this better than I can: 


I suppose my theme is “search” or “flight” : 
a search for meaning in life, for peace, and 
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for self-fulfilment; flight from stagnation, 
from imprisonment mental or spiritual ; aside 
from that, I am writing in order to produce 
something as moving and beautiful as I 


I believe that it is even more through this 
theme than through his imagery or his 
events that Prokosch manages to make his 
novels live. In the exotic lands he por- 
trays there is not only a new vision of the 
real, but also a possibility of finding the 
self-fulfilment so sadly lacking in our 
ordinary lives. It is for this reason above 
all that such works as The Asiatics and 
Nine Days to Mukalla belong in the com- 
pany of Green Mansions, Typee, and 
Travels in Arabia Deserta. 

In his tenth novel, A Tale for Midnight 
(1955), Prokosch has reinterpreted the 
events surrounding Francesco Cenci, the 
sixteenth-century Roman nobleman and 


’ roué whose purported brutality and in- 


cestuous intentions brought his daughter, 
Beatrice, to plan and accomplish his 
murder. A tale of suspense and tension, 
gradually working up to savage execu- 
tions which ended the whole sordid affair ; 
a tale that explores a tangled web of hu- 
man relations and motives; and a tale 
founded solidly on historical research, this 
is a new venture for Mr. Prokosch. For 
the first time, his poetic and descriptive 
ability is complemented by a powerfully 
dramatic plot and realistic characteriza- 
tion. He does not, fortunately, completely 
abandon his usual technique; besides plot 
there is a rich background of Renaissance 
scene and atmosphere. We are treated to 
sensuous impressions of the Italian coun- 
tryside and people in all seasons, to the 
streets and shops of Rome, to flood, 
plague, and carnival. But the novel is 
more than a mere rehash of Shelley or 
Guerazzi, and Mr. Prokosch is as graphic 
and harrowing in his evocation of murder 
and torture as he was in description of 
similar happenings in The Seven Who 
Fled and Nine Days to Mukalla. 

To be sure, Mr. Prokosch has not 


simply gained by writing a story of plot 
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based on history. He has lost some of the 
unique quality which makes his writing 
stand out from the ordinary, and his 
abandonment of the quest motif seems to 
weaken the work. A Tale for Midnight 
drags toward the end, apparently waiting 
for the inevitable denouement. And no 
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part of the story is quite so effective as the 
scene of the murder, which comes early. 
Still, a writer does not make music by 
plucking the same strings eternally, and 
Mr. Prokosch has been intelligent enough 
to realize this. All in all, he is still a force- 
ful and vivid writer. 


Professor Emeritus 


RAYMOND ROsELIEP 


The boyblood shuffle in his corridor, 
backpat, bellow, shoulder on shoulder brush, 
slices the waves of mind like a plunging oar. 


Hearing aid switched and dialed, he will explore 
sounds keener than notes of a windowed thrush: 
the boyblood shuffle in his corridor, 


thrusting to Shakespeare lectern, sophomore, 
where a choke that discovers a poem’s flush 
slices the waves of mind like a plunging oar. 


Sharper than iambs that long ago tore 
into shared vein and artery rush, 
the boyblood shuffle in his corridor 


spurts music a man must channel and store 
where the lyric hurl of a crunch and crush 
slices the waves of mind like a plunging oar. 


Last bell cry, and he broods no themes to score, 
nor need he reconcile the curfew hush: 

the boyblood shuffle in his corridor 

slices the waves of mind like a plunging oar. 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


The college English instructor who wishes 
to present to his freshman students illustra- 
tive essays comparable in brevity and sub- 
ject matter to the expository themes which 
they are currently writing in and out of 
class has two generally accepted methods 
available to him: (1) he can read students’ 
themes to the class, or (2) he can analyze 
passages from a reader, a grammar, or a 
literary masterpiece. Now, for purposes of 
detailed, meaningful analysis, the first of 
these methods is almost always ineffective. 
For one thing, rewarding discussion is im- 
possible unless all the participants are in 
possession of the text, and for another, there 
will always be students in the class who can- 
not recall precisely what was said, or how it 
was said, or where it was said, and criticism 
of the theme by the class often degenerates 
into expressions of tentative first impres- 
sions which are neither illuminating to the 
group nor instructive to the uneasy author. 
Having students’ themes mimeographed for 
distribution to the class is one way of al- 
leviating these difficulties, but here the prob- 
lem is that students’ themes illustrate a 
plethora of diverse errors rather than a con- 
centrated block of mistakes which bear di- 
rectly on what the class is currently study- 
ing. As for the second method, that of read- 
ing selected passages from a reader or 
grammar, it has the obvious disadvantage 
of failing to demonstrate the crucial prob- 
lems inherent in the writing of a whole 
essay. Moreover, the student struggling with 
elementary difficulties of composition feels 
no kinship whatever to the professional 
writer, whose blended metaphors and easy 
locutions may serve only to emphasize his 
own cramped ineptitude. — 

There is another method of analyzing stu- 
dents’ themes which I have not discussed 
with the principal two because, although it 
is widely used in the high schools, it is not 
generally employed in the colleges, perhaps 
for the reason that English instructors there 
live in pathological fear of “visual aids.” I 
refer to the use of a projector for flashing 
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themes on a screen, a method which has 
the disagreeable feature of being thoroughly 
disliked by students. Imagine the plight of 
the unhappy author who is suddenly con- 
fronted by what appears to be a grotesquely 
enlarged X-ray revealing the whole inti- 
mate, unsightly viscera of his paper—dan- 
gling participles, sentence fragments, and 
comma faults—and if his instructor happens 
to be especially clinical, the angry red 
interlineations and marginal comments as 
well. But to the class the analysis is a 
languorous affair: shades go down, dark- 
ness descends on the room, and the students 
jubilantly settle back for an hour with 
Morpheus. 

Having found all of these methods more 
or less unsatisfactory, I finally devised a 
“composite” theme, an expository essay of 
about 500 words written by the instructor 
on one of the topics assigned to the class 
and containing a composite of troublesome 
errors which the instructor has found re- 
peatedly among papers recently submitted. 
The composite theme is mimeographed, with 
lines numbered in the margin for easy 
reference, and distributed before the begin- 
ning of the class period. The composite 
theme is written by the instructor on the 
theory that he is the one best informed of 
the special needs of the class and the specific 
objectives of the assignment. Since he is 
familiar with the writing difficulties of the 
class as a whole, he is ideally qualified to 
draw up a theme consisting of pertinent 
illustrations. 

I found it effective to compose two or 
even three themes of varying degrees of 
quality, and to discuss these in class for 
several consecutive periods. A caveat, how- 
ever: this exercise is meaningful only if the 
composite theme actually represents those 
problems which are currently troubling the 
class as a whole, and for that reason the 
composite theme should not be employed 
until the term is far enough along for the 
instructor to become thoroughly familiar 
with the idiosyncrasies of the class, Also, 
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a poor theme ought not to be of such as- 
tonishing deficiency as to invoke only de- 
risive laughter (as did my “Sparta vs. 
Democracy”), nor of such excellence as to 
inspire only perplexed amazement at the 
inimitable genius of the teacher (I have not 
yet experienced this reaction). 

The composite theme has, I think, some 
distinct advantages over other types of 
illustrative material: (1) it is compatible 
with the view that each class is unique, and 
that the instructor is the one most familiar 
with those important distinguishing char- 
acteristics; (2) it is flexible enough to be 
adapted to whatever the class is studying; 
(3) it is an illustration with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, and one which is 
similar in length, subject matter, and quality 
to the themes written by the class, and 
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(4) it enables all participants in a discus- 
sion to be in possession of the text. It also 
has disadvantages. Obviously, college Eng- 
lish teachers made frantic by large classes 
and extra hours will not look happily upon 
a method which will add two or three hours 
of additional work every week to their 
hectic lives. And it may be objected that 
this method requires the instructor to be at 
least as good as his best students—without 
pulling patches out of Lamb or Arnold, 
either. Strangely to say, however, the poor 
student is more difficult to emulate than the 
good one, and the C student the most diffi- 
cult of all. To learn to communicate to the 
C student something of his own vacillation 
between indifference and inspiration is to 
discover the whole trick of the composite 
theme. 


RECOGNIZING RESTRICTIVE ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 
Watiace L. ANDERSON 


To many college students, recognizing the 
difference between restrictive and non- 
restrictive clauses is not the least of their 
ills in composition. Despite numerous at- 
tempts by teachers to effect a cure, some 
students continue to resist treatment. In 
fact, through constant exposure some have 
developed a kind of immunity to restrictive 
clauses but have acquired a more virulent 
form of non-restrictivitis. When in doubt, 
they punctuate. Their major difficulty is 
with adjective clauses, particularly those 
introduced by who, whom, or which, In 
most textbooks the suggestions given for 
distinguishing restrictive from non-restric- 
tive clauses are not foolproof. And it may 
be that the method of treatment has some- 
thing to do with the condition of the stu- 
dents. 

Textbooks deal with the problem in one 
of three ways. These I shall discuss in the 
order of effectiveness. Then I shall present 
a method which I have found to be almost 
infallible for who-, whom-, and which- 
clauses. 

A common approach to the problem is 
based on the meaning of the sentence as a 
whole. The usual statement runs something 
like this: “If the clause in question can be 
omitted without injury to the sense of the 


sentence, it is non-restrictive; if it cannot 
be omitted, it is restrictive. The non- 
restrictive clause merely adds useful or 
interesting information but it is not essen- 
tial to the meaning of the sentence. In other 
words, if the clause is non-essential, it is 
non-restrictive; if it is essential, it is re- 
strictive.” 

Although this statement is true, it is the 
most ineffective method for most students. 
It is not very helpful on two counts, First 
of all, “the sense of the sentence” is sub- 
ject to misinterpretation. For example, in 
the sentence “The boy who was wearing a 
green hat walked down the street” the who- 
clause may be omitted and the sentence will 
still make sense. It does not, however, make 
the same sense. To say that what is essen- 
tial is restrictive and what is not essential is 
non-restrictive does not get very far. It 
merely states the problem in different terms. 
How can one tell when a clause is essential 
or not? When is information merely addi- 
tional? These questions are not answered by 
the sentence-as-a-whole method. Secondly, 
this method obscures the basic relationship, 
the determinative one: the relationship be- 
tween the clause and the substantive which 
it modifies. 

The second approach, although it often 
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occurs in combination with the first, does 
deal with this basic relationship. It does so 
in terms of identification. “The restrictive 
clause limits or restricts the substantive it 
modifies; it identifies the particular person, 
place, or thing being talked about. It an- 
swers the question which ? or what 
?” Hence in the example above, “who 
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and non-restrictive clauses unequivocally. 
If a clause is restrictive, we link it with its 
substantive in one, continuous flow of 
speech without change of pitch. If it is 
non-restrictive, we break the flow by a pause 
and a change of pitch between the substan- 
tive and the adjective clause. Fries’ ex- 
amples illustrate the point clearly: 


Those} three men who are always grumpling (“identification”) 


Those three men] who are always[ grunjbling (“description”) 


was wearing a green hat” is restrictive be- 
cause it identifies the boy; it tells which 
boy. A variant form of this method is to 
treat the problem in terms of a whole and 
part relationship. “The restrictive adjective 
clause refers to only a part of the whole. 
The non-restrictive adjective clause refers 
to the whole.” In the sample sentence, since 
the reference is not to the whole class of 
boys but only to a part, the particular boy 
wearing a green hat, the who-clause is a 
restrictive one. For some students the iden- 
tification-part-whole approach works rather 
well, for it enables them to understand the 
basic relationship involved. For others, how- 
ever, this approach, especially the part- 
whole variant, is too intellectual, logical and 
abstract. Furthermore, even the better stu- 
dents are sometimes confused when multiple 
modification occurs. For example, in such 
a sentence as this: “The little, white shed 
which is in the corner of the field is filled 
with tools.” Many students would automati- 
cally take the which-clause to be a non- 
restrictive one on the basis that little and 
white identify the shed and hence feel that 
the adjective clause is additional informa- 
tion. They fail to see the possibility of mul- 
tiple restrictive identification or, in this in- 
stance, that there may be more than one 
little, white shed, that what needs identifica- 
tion is not shed but little, white shed. 

The third approach is the pitch-pause 
method. For most students this is by far the 
most effective method of dealing with the 
problem, for it is based on the student’s 
familiarity with the structural patterns of 
the spoken language. Unfortunately, it has 
not yet found its way into many texts. In 
speaking we normally indicate restrictive 


*The principles are clearly stated by C. C. 
Fries, The Structure of English (1952), pp. 226- 
227, and by Harold Whitehall, Structural Es- 
sentials of English (1956), p. 43. 


With this approach, the procedure is simple: 
have the students read the sentence aloud. 

Although the pitch-pause method works 
well for most students, there are still some 
students who have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing restrictive and non-restrictive adjective 
clauses. These students are those whose 
sense of speech patterns is faulty. Some 
of them are not native speakers of the 
language or come from environments where 
standard English is in the minority. These 
are difficult cases to treat. For them, and 
for all others who have difficulties with 
the other methods, I suggest a fourth 
method, one that works for who-, whom-, 
and which-clauses.? The method is a simple 
one, and it is based on two obvious facts 
of the language. First, the relative pronoun 
is always used to introduce non-restrictive 
clauses; however, it is not always necessary 
for restrictive clauses. Therefore, if the 
relative can be omitted, the clause is restric- 
tive. Second, that as a relative pronoun is 
used to introduce restrictive clauses only. 
Hence, if that can be substituted for who, 
whom, or which, the clause is restrictive. A 
consideration of the possible relationships 
which’ the relative pronoun may have in its 
own clause, and an examination of a few 
sentences will help to make this method 
clear. In its own clause, the relative pronoun 
may function in one of three ways: as sub- 
ject, direct object, or as object of a preposi- 
tion: 


The man who is over there is my father. 

The man whom you saw is my father. 

The man whom you spoke to me about is my 
father. 


*This method will not work with whose- 
clauses. One of the others will have to serve, 
preferably the pitch-pause method. 

* Omit the relative pronoun or substitute that 
at this point. 
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In the first sentence, since who is the sub- 
ject, it cannot be omitted; however, that 
may readily be substituted. The clause is 
restrictive. We cannot say, “My father that 
is over there” or “John that is over there.” 
In sentences two and three, both tests in- 
dicate the restrictive nature of the adjec- 
tive clauses; the relative pronoun may be 
omitted or that may be substituted: 


The man you saw is my father. 
The man that you saw is my father. - 
The man you spoke to me about is my father. 


Ballad writers have long had a tendency 
to walk out of an evening and then return 
to sing about an adventure. Generally the 
adventure has to do with love, and, for 
better or worse, the singer has an experi- 
ence worth the telling. “The Sailor’s Re- 
turn,” an anonymous ballad included by 
W. H. Auden in his Oxford Book of Light 
Verse, has the proper ingredients. 


As I walked out one night, it being dark all over, 
The moon did show no light I could discover, 

Down by a river side where ships were sailing, 
A lonely maid I spied, weeping and bewailing. 


As luck would have it, the lonely maid was 
the sailor’s sweetheart, bewailing his ab- 
sence, They are reunited, and all ends 
happily. Another convention congenial to 
lovers and romantic poets is to make exag- 
gerated avowal of eternal love: “Till a’ the 
seas gang dry, my dear, And the rocks melt 
wi’ the sun,” as Robert Burns has it. 
When Auden wrote “As I Walked Out 
One Evening,” he was conventional and 
romantic-—for five lilting stanzas. On this 
particular evening, he walked down Bristol 
Street of some large city. (London has no 
Bristol Street, although Brooklyn has.) The 
crowds of people were “fields of harvest 
wheat,” rather like Eliot’s readers of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, who swayed in 
the wind like “a field of ripe corn.” When 
the poet reached the brimming river, he 
overheard a lover under a railway arch 
making the familiar statement that “Love 
has no ending.” In a series of geological, 
evolutionary images the lover makes his 
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The man that you spoke to me about is my 
father. 


The only apparent difficulty occurs in a 
sentence such as this: “The man about 
whom you spoke is my father.” Here the 
preposition precedes the relative, and the 
relative cannot be omitted. However, if that 
is substituted immediately after the substan- 
tive which® the clause modifies, there is no 
problem. The pattern is such a strong one 
that we automatically transfer the preposi- 
tion from its pre-position to a post-position. 


vows, which are as exaggerated as those of 
Burns before him. He will love until the 
continents come together, until salmon 
evolve into birds, until some cosmic do- 
mestic hangs up the ocean to dry, until the 
Pleiades—the seven daughters of Atlas once 
metamorphosed into pigeons—are turned 
back from stars into squawking geese. 

Thus far Auden remains within the ballad 
tradition, at the same time writing a modern 
poem. The pavement is juxtaposed with 
harvest wheat, the brimming river with the 
railway. For the Freudians there are fertil- 
ity symbols: wheat and salmon and rabbits. 
But the song doesn’t end here. There is 
twice as much to say, largely because the 
poet is himself not the lover, as was Burns, 
but a depersonalized observer, God’s spy 
reporting what he sees and hears. 

The lilt goes out of the verse and spon- 
dees come in as the poet hears a second 
voice, the voice of all the clocks of the 
city, which mechanically, automatically, 
inexorably begin to chime. They speak for 
themselves, but they say what silent Time 
is thinking, and they warn of Time not 
in his role as reaper—although the crowds 
of harvest wheat upon the pavement are 
ready for the scythe—but as the cynical 
realist who knows that love is ephemeral. 
Just as the lovers are about to kiss, Time, 
“in the burrows of the Nightmare,” or in 
the deepest recesses of the subconscious, 
reminds the lovers of his presence by cough- 
ing politely to forestall indiscretion. Cupid 
may enjoy a moment, but ultimately Chro- 
nos will have his way with man and nature. 
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The green valley is covered with drifts of 
frightening, pall-casting snow; the intricate 
folk dance is soon ended; the brilliant bow 
made by the body of the diver is in seconds 
broken as he hits the water. 

Since Time knows the future as well as 
he knows the past and present, he can 
glimpse into the lovers’ lives a few years 
hence. They are living meanly in a waste- 
land of a room furnished with a wash 
basin, a cupboard, a bed, a tea-cup, a mirror, 
and a window. The lover, now the husband, 
has watched love depart and forgotten his 
vows, even though the salmon still swim 
in the ocean, and the ocean has not yet gone 
dry. The clocks tell the hubsand to plunge 
his hand in the water, to stare at the wash 
basin and wonder what he has missed, what 
has gone wrong. China and Africa have not 
met, but other geological phenomena have 
appeared. There is a glacier in the cupboard, 
and the warm maiden has become a desert 
sighing in the bed. The tea-cup, brand new 
when the couple set up housekeeping, has 
a crack which indicates symbolically the 
beginning of the end, a lane to the land of 
the dead. 

Here, reality is the reverse of what your 
nursery rimes taught you. Beggers ruffle 
(an older meaning of raffle) the banknotes. 
Jack is not terrified but enchanted by the 
giant. The gentle Lily-white Boy of “Green 
Grow the Rushes O” is a riotous bully; and 
Jill is not a guileless fetcher of water but 
a sophisticated strumpet dispensing her 
favors, Ultimately aware that nothing, even 
love, is as you expected it to be, look at 
yourself in the mirror, unable to bless or 
to enjoy the blessings life has to offer. 

But you need not look only in the mirror. 
Look out the window. (And now smirking 
Time enjoys the vicious irony of his fore- 
knowledge.) It is all very well for you to 
swear so glibly that you will love “till the 
river jumps over the mountain,” but, when 
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your beloved becomes a desert in the bed, 
you will look elsewhere and with your 
cheating heart you will love your cheating 
neighbor. 

The garrulous clocks have had their say, 
but the lovers have not listened. They de- 
part; the clocks stop chiming ; and the brim- 
ming river, now “deep,” runs on. 

We have, then, heard two voices articu- 
lating two contradictory motifs or themes. 
The voice of Cupid says, “Love has no 
ending”; the clocks say, “Love does not 
last.” The second is more congenial to 
Auden, who tells the story with deceptively 
simple techniques—of imagery, metrics, 
free-association, and literary allusion. When 
Eliot quotes Dante or Shakespeare, he 
wants his audience to bring to the new poem 
as rich a supply of overtones as the original 
classic can supply. Auden, too, wants over- 
tones, but in reverse. He alludes to the 
nursery rimes everybody learned as a child, 
but he is saying here, as he says elsewhere, 
“we have to unlearn much that we were 
taught.” 

Auden uses his quick intelligence like a 
lancet in his rebuttal of the lover’s affirma- 
tion. By the swift process of free-associa- 
tion, the lover’s rabbits suggest burrows; 
the mountain suggests the valley; the diver 
plunging into the pool suggests plunging 
hands into a wash basin; the seven stars 
from “Green Grow the Rushes O” suggest 
the Lily-white Boy of the same song; the 
geological and domestic images of the lover 
suggest contrasting geological and domestic 
images; the ocean suggests the swimming- 
pool, then the wash basin, then the tea cup. 
Every word or image which the lover has 
used is deflated and undermined. The poor 
man’s idealistic and heart-felt vows are 
twisted by the jaded realist into a prophecy 
of inevitable, future transgression. But the 
lovers do not hear. It is their bliss to be 
ignorant; the poet’s folly to be wise. 


IMPROVING STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE BASIC 
HuMANITIES COURSE 


VINCENT FREIMARCK 


For the past five years I have profited from 
the plan Walter Miller described in “Daily 


Humanities Course” (CE, March 1951), 
even when it did not seem to be working 


Testing of Student Comprehension in a properly—for then I tried either modifica- 
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tions of it or entirely different devices for 
more effective teaching. Among these latter 
is one which has turned out so well that I 
should like to present it here. According to 
Mr. Miller’s plan, each class discussion is 
carefully covered by a student who has 
made it his business to be especially well 
prepared on the day’s material. At the next 
session he presents a brief report, to be 
checked for adequacy by class comment. 
The instructor may thus find out, for ex- 
ample, how well or badly some ideas have 
been absorbed or distorted, or how lopsided 
the participation actually is—some names 
constantly in evidence, others hardly at all. 
He may also find out, if his experience 
parallels mine, something mildly disconcert- 
ing. Who, he may wonder, is that person 
(oddly enough of his identical name) whose 
habit it is to issue authoritative opinions 
and all sorts of obiter dicta on everything 
from Moses to Melville? What is it that the 
wise man said—that no teacher ever taught 
only what he knew? With all due allowance 
for student deference and inaccuracy, it is 
hard to disown the caricature, and harder 
still to be complacent about it. Hence the 
need to seek further means to insure genu- 
ine rather than perfunctory panel perform- 
ances. 

The plan that I have found so useful 
depends partly upon a simple formal struc- 
ture and partly upon shrewd guesses as to 
which combinations of students will prove 
fruitful, guesses which can not be made 
without some active curiosity about the 
members of the class as individual persons 
and some suggestions from them. It is, I 
should think, adaptable to the basic one-year 
humanities course as taught in many col- 
leges, whatever the indigenous differences: 
the course that has as its objective the ex- 
amination of selected works of critical im- 
portance in the development of western 
thought and letters, the role of the instruc- 
tor being that of a discussion leader rather 
than a teacher or lecturer. 

In the typical humanities course, a given 
work may occupy anywhere from two to 
ten meetings; but for convenience here I 
shall assume that it takes three. During the 
first few meetings (or even weeks if the 
class is scheduled to remain together with 
the same instructor for the whole year) no 
particular “plan” need be in effect; it is 
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enough to get started in whatever fashion, 
being careful not to give pat answers about 
the aims of the course. On this basis it 
does not take long to get to know some- 
thing about the fifteen to twenty students, 
whose responses vary from the indifferent 
through the bewildered to the enthusiastic. 
The instructor can watch for the emergence 
of the leaders—the students who seem to 
draw an interested personal response from 
the entire class, even if their remarks are 
skeptical or resistive. When the shakedown 
cruise is over, it is time to inform the class 
about the plan that is to be put into effect 
with the next unit of work. Gn Monday a 
student appointed in advance acts as dis- 
cussion leader, the instructor speaking only 
if appealed to on a point of information; on 
Wednesday a panel of four, including the 
Monday discussion leader, takes the first 
twenty minutes of the period and engages 
the rest of the class for the remaining 
thirty; on Friday the instructor directs the 
final discussion. The student leader has the 
opportunity to confer with the instructor 
before Monday if he wishes, and in any 
case he understands that his main job will 
be to raise as many significant questions as 
he can. The members of the Wednesday 
panel are expected to study together for 
their stint and to welcome direct questions 
from everyone. 

The mechanical advantages of such a 
plan are obvious, but I should like to con- 
sider some of the more important personal 
ones, During the year, every student has a 
chance to serve as discussion leader. He 
knows his performance is being judged, and 
in doing his best he may learn to be at once 
more critical and more sympathetic: he 
finds out that a discussion leader is no 
better than his class support, a realization 
which can lead to sober reflection on what 
he himself owes as a class member to others 
in the chair. And, via the preparatory con- 
ference, he learns to know his instructor as 
someone willing to share his own experi- 
ence helpfully. For the instructor, of course, 
this kind of contact is excellent; viewing 
the student as co-worker is more than a 
refreshing novelty. 

The real test is the success of the panel 
groupings, for there he finds out whether 
the judgments he made early in the term 
were anywhere near the mark. If they were, 
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the panels click: students who regard one 
another as interesting or congenial are 
likely to find that studying together can 
be more of a pleasure than a chore, and to 
make the important discovery, on a small 
scale, that the classics are classics in part 
because they yield to many the meanings 
that may elude just one. And for the class 
as a whole there are manifest benefits. 
There is a lot of thinking out loud on the 
part of everyone before the instructor has 
his scheduled say;.and when he does have 
it, the chances are that, if he has been list- 
ening carefully and thinking hard, it will 
be somewhat different from what he said 
last year. 

What of the particular students men- 
tioned before—not necessarily the best 
minds but somehow those most effectual in 
making the class come alive? Are they 
chosen as the first discussion leaders to 
start things off? They may be; but their 
most valuable function is of another kind. 
If the instructor regards them as possible 
consultants he may get first rate informa- 
tion about the most practicable groupings. 
From them he can learn how much the stu- 
dents know about one another and judge 
one another. There need be no unpleasant 
overtones of snooping, or of letting a few 
forceful students run the show, for every 
one can be consulted as his turn arrives to 
lead discussion. No one resents being asked 
advice, and with sincerity and tact the 
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Older even than Quiller 
His wife works 


(All the above are graduate assistants.) 
Beautirut YounGc Girt “STUDENT” ... 
Beautiful, young, girl 


DEAN DEAN ......... Bulky, authoritative 
Heap HEAD ........+... Nineteenth-century 
SCENE 


Curtain rises on “the bull pen” at Parsnip 
College. Desks everywhere, but no chairs. 
Graduate assistants are bent over their 
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instructor can manage matters so that a 
great deal of it will be offered voluntarily. 
Each student can express his preferences 
about whom he would like to work with and 
make suggestions about other groupings. 
The instructor thus feels that he has some 
vital clues to the mystery of what makes a 
class tick. He can weigh the judgments of 
the key students with his own and with the 
judgments and preferences of the others. 
All of this does not, of course, insure a per- 
fect year marked by the flawless perform- 
ance of interested, congenial students. There 
is the necessity of keeping participation in 
balance (some students are named repeat- 
edly by others as those they wish to work 
with), or of assigning a student to a panel 
where his special competence will be a help 
to others with whom he has little in com- 
mon, and so on. But it does provide a way 
to approximate the ideal performance of 
the real class that the instructor gets to 
know increasingly well. 

Doubtless our colleagues in Education 
have classified the factors in play here and 
discussed them in suitable monographs. If 
they have, I am glad to add my bit in the 
way of a field report. By trial and error, I 
have hit upon something that adds immeas- 
urably to the pleasure of teaching—and at 
least measurably to the pleasure of learn- 
ing, as attested by student comments made, 
happily, after the grades were in. 


desks grading freshman themes. It is dusk 

of a winter afternoon. 

Quitter: (Breath condensing in the sub- 
zero air) I say, fellows, what month is it? 

Snopes: It’s exactly ninety-eight days till 
orals. 

QuitieR: (absently) So soon? 

Larp (viciously) Shut up, the both of you! 
(He is the only one in the room who does 
not stand desperately in need of a hair- 
cut.) I’m on the brink of a major dis- 
covery! (Rises, paces the floor) Has any- 
one seen the current PBLM? 

Snopes: I haven’t opened a copy of PBLM 
since I started work on my thesis eleven 
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years ago. 

Larp: I’ve got to find a copy! (He dashes 
out.) 

QuILLER: What’s eating him? 

Snopes: You know Lard. He never tells 
anyone a thing since A. E. O. Z. Richey 
beat him into print four years ago with 
his article on “Understanding Brooks and 
Warren.” 

Flourish of trumpets offstage. Enter DEAN 
DEAN. 

Dean Dean: I have an announcement, men. 
I’ve been talking with the trustees (All 
salute) and I’ve arranged a meeting to- 
morrow with Administration. I think my 
plan is going through. Starting next year 
(pause) you'll all receive salaries! 

QuILLER tries to cheer, but is too weak to 
manage it. Dean shakes hands with 
everyone, then exits. 

Re-enter Larp, staring at floor. Exclaims 
with joy as he finds cigarette buti, which 
he lights, inhaling smoke deeply. 

Quitter: Have you heard the news? 

Larp: (He possesses the unique talent of 
being able to raise both eyebrows higher 
than each other.) Repeat the question. 
Your meaning is not at all clear. 

Qutter: I said, did you hear the news? 

Larp: Oh, that. You mean about consonant 
sounds in Pope. That’s old hat by now, 
Quiller. I’m surprised at you. Came out 
in the Spring RBR. 

ALL: Oh. 

Enter Beautirut Younc Grav “Stupent.” 
Stands in the middle of bull-pen, gradu- 
ally becomes aware of its occupants. A 
look of terror gathers to her creamy- 
skinned, red-lipped face. 

QuitterR: (kindly) Can we help you, Miss? 

Girt: Oh, I wish you would. I’m a pledge 
for Phi Phi Phi. I have to ask you people 
a question as part of my initiation. 

Larp: Well, stop standing there like an 
idiot and ask away. 

Girt: Here goes. Does anyone here (gulp) 
have (gasp) change for a quarter? 

Derisive shouts, angry gestures. Larp hands 
Snopres a book, which Snopes hurls at 
girl. She drops to the floor. They all 
gather about, stare down at her. 

Larp (contemptuously) Philistine ! Quarter, 
indeed ! 

Girt crawls off. 

Enter Heap Heap, dressed in mourning for 
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the death of Tennyson. He steps gingerly 

over the girl as she crawls off. 

Heap Heap: All right, men. I’m calling a 
staff meeting. Right now. 

SNopes, AND Larp line up along 
one wall, 

Heap Heap: (Surveys the ragged group, 
smiles.) I’d just like to make it known 
that you’re all invited to a cocktail party 
at my house. Tomorrow at five. 

Att try to beam. Those who can, cheer. 

Heap Heap: Now, now, no demonstrations, 
please. I’m just doing my part to make 
you all feel welcome here. 

Quitter: (voice faint and weak) Head, can 
I ask one question? 

Heap Heap: (thunderously) SPEAK! 

Quitter: Will there (gasp) be (gulp) sand- 
wiches? 

Heap Heap: You’re damned well told 
there’ll be sandwiches! 

Quitter: Then hurrah for Parsnip! (He 
smiles a happy smile and falls on the 
floor in a dead faint.) 

From broom closet up stage enter Coucn, 
crawling on elbows. 

Heap Heap: (amazed) Couch! Good God, 
man, I thought you’d been washed out 
thirty years ago! 

Larp: No sir, Head. He’s been in the broom 
closet all that time studying for orals. 
Sixth time around, you know. 

Coucn: (unaware of their comments) 
Party! Did I hear someone say party? 
Oh, say it’s true! (He clings to Heap’s 
trousers, looks up beseechingly) PARTY! 

Heap: (full of compassion) Yes, Couch, 
I’m throwing a party and you’re all in- 
vited. (anticipating next question) 
There'll be sandwiches. 

Coucu : And cheese? Say there’ll be cheese ! 
Many’s the time I’ve just sat and dreamed 
about a piece of cheese. 

Heap Heap: All right, Couch, there'll be 
cheese, too. 

Coucn swoons at this point from sheer joy. 

Heap Heap: (brightening) Well, till to- 
morrow then! (He approaches Snopes, 
gives him a hearty slap on the back. 
Snopes collapses. HEAD surveys the three 
falien figures on the floor, looks fright- 
ened, exits hastily.) 

An hour elapses during which time Coucn 

revives, exits back into broom closet; 

Snopes and QUILLER regain conscious- 
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ness, return to grading themes at desks. 
All is silence, then from afar—flourish of 
trumpets. 

Enter Dean Dean and Heap Heap. They 
approach Snopes. 

Dean Dean: (solemnly) Snopes, you’re in 
trouble. A beautiful young girl student 
came to my office this afternoon and told 
me you knocked her down with a book. 

Heap Heap: Is that true, Snopes? Did you? 

Snopes: (sheepishly) It’s true. I’m sorry. 

Dean Dean: Never mind that. Is this the 
book? (Extends a heavy tome.) 

Snopes: Yes. 

Dean Dean: This is the end for you, 
Snopes. I don’t mind your knocking down 
an occasional freshman, but you must 
demonstrate a keener scholarly instinct in 
selecting the book to do it. 

Heap Heap: (reading book title) Complete 
Works, F. Marion Crawford, Variorum 
Edition, 1924. 

Dean Dean: (stressing each syllable) Nine- 
teen-twenty-FOUR, Snopes! 

There is a stunned silence. 

Heap Heap: You should know by now, 
Snopes, that the 1924 Variorum Edition 
has been superseded by Krakatoa’s em- 
endations. Why, man, this doesn’t even 
have the addendum of MS B2, not to 
mention the Klee dust-jacket. 

Snopes is silent, crushed. His head sinks to 
his chest. 

Dean Dean: Have you anything to say, 
Snopes? 

Snopes: Nothing. I was careless, that’s all. 

Dean Dean: I’m sorry, Snopes. This means 
dismissal. 

Snopes sobs. 

Heap Heap: Stand up, Snopes, and take it 
like a man! 

Snopes stands up. 

Dean Dean: Your red pencil, please. 
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Snopes, after a great struggie with himself, 
hands over pencil, which the Dean hands 
to the Heap. Heap breaks it into pieces 
over his knee. Snopes then extends his 
arms. DEAN reaches out, grabs SNopes by 
the poverty patches, yanks. They come 
off. He hands them to Heap, then they 
both stand back and behold the miserable 
figure that Snopes presents. 

Dean and Heap: Farewell, Snopes. (The 
Dean shakes hands crisply with every- 
one. Exit DEAN and Heap.) 

Dead silence in the bull pen for a moment. 

Larp: You know what this means, Snopes. 

Snopes: (brokenly) I know. It means 
there’s only one place left for me. (He 
shudders.) The real world! 

The others tremble, mumble gravely. All 
repeat slowly, portentously: THe Rear 
Wor tp! 

Quitter: Cheer up, Snopes. Millions of 
people live out there and (without con- 
viction) they seem happy enough. 

Outside, it is starting to rain. 

Larp: Now then, Snopes! Make the best of 
a bad business. (/n the background, the 
strains of “Pomp and Circumstance” are 
heard, gradually swelling louder and 
louder.) Chin up, Snopes! Chest out! 
Stomach in! Straighten out! Head high! 
There now! That’s better. Now you're 
shaping up! I want to see you brave and 
young! (Music is so loud by this time that 
Larp has to shout to make himself 
heard.) I tell you, Snopes, this is a new 
beginning! Can’t you see the world lying 
all before you? (Larp by this time is rav- 
ing.) Oh, take your heart in both your 
hands, Snopes, and gather to a greatness ! 
(As this contest rages between Larp and 
the music, the curtain gradually falls.) 
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Ringing the Changes 
This department welcomes information (from department heads or individuals) about 


changes in the status of any college English teacher. Send a postcard to College English, 
530 Cabell Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
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The National Council of Teachers of 
English held its forty-sixth annual meeting 
at the traditional Thanksgiving time, with 
St. Louis as the setting. From the myriad 
groups that were gathered together night 
and day from Thursday to Saturday, one 
may select the following topics of report 
and discussion that apply most directly to 
teachers of college English. 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Directors are the Council officials and 
committee-heads who are responsible for 
getting the actual work done. With the 
largest number of directors ever attending, 
the group accepted the Annual Reports of 
officials and committees (previously mimeo- 
graphed and distributed) and entertained 
additions to and discussions of the reports. 
Council members who ate turkey at home 
may be interested in a half-dozen highlights. 
(1) J. N. Hook (Illinois), the Executive 
Secretary, reported that NCTE had over 
35,000 members as of 15 November—an 
all-time high—with about 3000 more ex- 
pected by May 1957. (2) Edward Foster 
(Georgia Tech), of the Committee on Col- 
lege English for Non-Major Students, sug- 
gested that the two million such students in 
the country “will not get the English which 
they need until administrators 1) under- 
stand what we recommend for students,” 
and that the Committee was ready to pro- 
pose this first of three steps. (3) Horst 
Frenz (Indiana) announced the appearance 
of the 1955 Yearbook of Comparative and 
General Literature. (4) Margaret M. Bry- 
ant (Brooklyn) reminded the Council that 
work on the Dictionary of Current English 
Usage is going forward still. (5) Erwin R. 
Steinberg (Carnegie Tech) reported that 
publishers of paperbound books have prom- 
ised to cooperate in keeping in print the 
hundred titles most frequently requested by 
English teachers. (6) Donald R. Tuttle 
(Fenn), chairman of the Committee on the 
Preparation and Certification of Teachers 
of English, brought the Council up to date 
on the activities of this all-important group. 
Further information, drawn from papers 


presented at the Convention, will appear in 
a later issue of CE. (7) Did you know about 
the following committees, through which 
the NCTE extends and deepens its pro- 
fessional services? The Committee on the 
Reading and Study of Poetry in High 
School, on the Study of Folklore in High 
School, on English Teacher Recruitment, on 
Literary Scholarship and the Teaching of 
English, on Methods of Working with the 
Public, on Recordings, and on Television. 

Annual Business Meeting. (1) The con- 
stituency elected the following new officers 
for 1957. President: Helen K. Mackintosh, 
Chief of the Elementary Schools Section of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Before join- 
ing the Office, Miss Mackintosh took her 
Ph.D. at S. U. Iowa and taught at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college levels. First 
Vice-President: Brice Harris, Head of the 
Department of English Literature at Penn 
State. With a Harvard Ph.D., Professor 
Harris taught at Cornell and Illinois before 
going to Penn State in 1947; he has pub- 
lished a great deal in the seventeenth- 
century field. Second Vice-President: Har- 
old B. Allen, Associate Professor at Min- 
nesota. Director of The Linguistic Atlas of 
the Upper Midwest (see the Current Eng- 
lish Forum of this issue), he has been chair- 
man of CCCC, Ford Fellow, and Fulbright 
Lecturer. (2) The various resolutions ap- 
proved by the meeting were: to continue 
cooperation with the ALA, SAA, IRA, and 
MLA;; to encourage school districts to help 
on expenses of teachers attending profes- 
sional meetings; to help students develop 
higher standards in viewing TV; to encour- 
age evaluation in the language arts; to work 
toward cooperation among English teachers 
on all levels and between academic depart- 
ments and schools of education; to work for 
federal aid to education, without relinquish- 
ing local control; to keep up with the Bulge; 
to promote cooperation with English teach- 
ers in foreign countries; in matters of con- 
troversy, to employ our specialized profes- 
sional knowledge to assure clarification and 
to prevent emotion engendered by careless, 
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irresponsible, and unclear language; to get 
extra-curricular duties assigned to non- 
teaching personnel instead of teachers; to 
work toward a maximum high-school teach- 
ing load of four classes a day with about 
twenty-five students a class. 

General Session. The retiring President, 
Mrs. Luella B, Cook, spoke most inspiringly 
of the ideals and duties of the profession, 
drawing her approach from the Convention 
theme, “a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp.” The other major address, by Presi- 
dent Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence, is 
printed in this issue. 

Section I: Insights into Communication 
(M. B. McNamee, S.J., Chairman, St. Louis 
University, presiding). James A. Work 
(Indiana) opened the session with a talk on 
“Literature as Communication.” He em-.- 
phasized the fact that students are novices 
in the reading of adult literature and need 
the help of a competent English teacher to 
catch its fullest meaning. Giving all due 
credit to modern criticism for its reinstate- 
ment of a close scrutiny of the literary text, 
he insisted on the necessity of reasserting 
that the fundamental human meaning of the 
literary work scrutinized should be the 
primary concern of the teacher. The study 
of technique has fullest value only when 
closely related to the larger human mean- 
ings it incarnates. Norman A. McQuown 
(Chicago) developed the subject of “The 
Implications of Language in Cultural Stud- 
ies.” He pointed out the effects of the trans- 
fer of Latinized grammar on the teaching 
and writing of English in the past and gave 
a very clear exposition of the more realistic 
approach of modern scholars to language as 
a living oral and aural thing. He gave some 
brief but illuminating examples of the limit- 
ations of traditional, formal grammar in 
coping with some of the situations in the 
English language as it is actually spoken. 
Handling a problem of increasing impor- 
tance, Dean George R. Waggoner (Kansas) 
stressed the need for cooperation between 
English and Education Departments in the 
training of future teachers. He suggested 
that such cooperation should be initiated by 
the two departments themselves and not be 
imposed by administration and State De- 
partments of Education. He also suggested 
that the NCTE and its local affiliates could 
do much to suggest ways and means of 
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making possible more fruitful cooperation 
between the two departments to the benefit 
of both. 

Section III: Some Values in Our Lit- 
erary Heritage (Guy A. Cardwell, Wash- 
ington University, presiding). John C. 
Gerber (S. U. Iowa) noted what he felt 
were “the values most worth seeing in 
Twain and worth passing along to our stu- 
dents.” These were a “zest for life, an 
abiding belief in frontier democracy, and 
an indestructible idealism.” Hyatt H. Wag- 
goner (Brown) began with the thesis that 
Faulkner’s definition of man is one of the 
“props and pillars” of which Faulkner spoke 
in his Nobel Prize speech in 1950. He set 
about to derive that definition from Faulk- 
ner’s major novels, which “may be seen as 
a continuous . . . search for a valid and 
usable definition of man.” Professor Wag- 
goner concluded that Faulkner’s view of 
man, “at once traditional and existential,” 
is that man has, or ought to have, a trans- 
cendent soul. Matthew Arnold, said Fred- 
eric E. Faverty (Northwestern), although 
severely critical of American culture, has 
exerted a profound and lasting influence on 
America’s literary heritage. He “established 
the teaching of English as an academic pro- 
fession”; influenced the values of such di- 
verse American writers as Melville, Eliot, 
and the Neo-Humanists; provided the clas- 
sical defense of the values of literature as 
a guide to conduct; and reminded us of the 
interrelationship of cultures. Lastly, in his 
battles against the Philistine, he insisted on 
lasting values in a changing world. (Robert 
P. McLean, Washington University, record- 
ing ) 

Section IV : Developing Lifetime Reading 
Habits in the Elementary Schools, Second- 
ary Schools, and Colleges (Albert R. Kitz- 
haber, Kansas, presiding). John J. DeBoer 
(Illinois; Editor, Elementary English) 
pointed out that, judging from the quantity 
of books, magazines, newspapers, and pam- 
phlets issued annually in this country, the 
amount of reading being done by the Ameri- 
can public is not declining, in spite of com- 
petition from such media as radio and tele- 
vision. In fact, Mr. DeBoer observed, in the 
last twenty-five years the most significant 
advance in the teaching of reading at the 
high school level has been the emphasis on 
extensive reading. Richard S. Alm (Ha- 
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waii) said that, for a variety of reasons, 
there are too many adolescents today who 
do not read voluntarily. Partly to blame for 
this condition, he believed, are those teach- 
ers who fail to realize that a child should, 
at every stage of his development, have 
ready access to books that speak directly 
and personally to him. Mr. Alm also criti- 
cized several kinds of teachers (and some- 
times parents) as partly responsible: those 
who treat reading as a mere skill, apart 
from the pleasure and knowledge derived 
from what is read; those who teach reading 
according to a special and usually narrow 
theory (the “phonics fanatic”) ; those who, 
on esthetic grounds, insist that immature 
students read literary works of the ripest 
maturity; and those who wring a social 
significance out of everything read. Brother 
Anthony Frederick, S.M. (St. Mary’s, San 
Antonio), emphasized the heavy responsi- 
bility of the college teacher to inculcate in 
his students a habitual preference for the 
best in literature. After leaving college, stu- 
dents will of course choose their reading 
matter according to their own needs and 
interests, but they should be encouraged to 
realize that, with so many books to read, 
there is time in one life only for the best. 
The English teacher, besides using all pos- 
sible means to bring his students in first- 
hand contact with as many good books as 
possible, should also himself be a “model 
reader,” thus serving as an example to his 
students and practicing what he preaches. 
(Albert R. Kitzhaber, recording) 

Section XI: The College Literature Pro- 
gram for the General Student (Brice Har- 
ris, Penn State, presiding). Erwin R. Stein- 
berg (Carnegie Tech) described the intro- 
ductory course in the college for women at 
his institution, emphasizing the relation be- 
tween the values of each work studied and 
the values of the students. The syllabus be- 
gins with the themes of The Old Wives’ 
Tale and The Late George Apley and then 
works back into other historical periods and 
their values. R. C. Simonini, Jr. (Long- 
wood) inquired into “The Common Man 
and His Needs,” asking how we may handle 
the other-directed man of today—by huma- 
nitas or life-adjustment? Dean Glenn J. 
Christensen (Lehigh) asked “For a Modi- 
fied Laissez-Faire in the Teaching of Lit- 
erature.” Inveighing against the current 
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custom of offering special English courses 
to vocational students, he suggested that 
teachers of non-majors be allowed to give 
courses which they individually think will 
be most effective under the circumstances. 
Lt. Col. James L. Jackson outlined the mis- 
sion of the department of English and its 
courses at the new Air Force Academy, de- 
claring the former to be teaching communi- 
cation, and the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of literature as character development. 
With the aid of color slides, he showed 
what the English and comparative litera- 
ture courses cover. (Frederick L. Gwynn, 
Virginia, recording) 

Section XII: The Value of Comparative 
Literature (Horst Frenz, Indiana, presid- 
ing). The program was devoted to the 
inquiry into the value of comparative lit- 
erature as general education, for teacher 
training, and for the librarian. Kenneth 
Oliver (Occidental) maintained that a gen- 
eral education is “an education with consid- 
erable breadth and respectable depth” and 
suggested that “for the one specific and 
widely applicable purpose of general educa- 
tion, with a humanistic emphasis, compara- 
tive literature offers probably the best prep- 
aration available in all the varied curricula 
of the college or university.” Without dep- 
recating the English major, Professor 
Oliver pointed out that comparative litera- 
ture is of special value as an approach to 
general education “because of its requisite 
acquaintance with foreign languages, its 
wide reach, its range of comparisons avail- 
able for development, and the perspective 
offered through the study of similar move- 
ments in varied environments.” Louise M. 
Rosenblatt (NYU) stressed the point that 
“in this world of turmoil, we must educate 
ourselves and our future citizens to see be- 
yond the national horizon, to possess a 
world outlook, and to recognize the nature 
of cultures very different from our own. 
Not only our Western civilization, but also 
the cultures of the East must come within 
our range of understanding.” She showed 
that teachers above all will need to possess 
this world view and an enriched understand- 
ing of the plural sources of our American 
culture: Professor Rosenblatt also called 
upon the comparative literature specialists 
to work out a more systematic understand- 
ing of the different kinds of frameworks 
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within which the literature of other cultures 
can be studied. She urged also more ex- 
perimentation, and an evaluation of some of 
the kinds of courses, such as the world lit- 
erature course, which are becoming rather 
conventional without always sufficient evi- 
dence that they are the final answer to these 
pressing needs for developing citizens of a 
changing world. On the basis of a recent 
study of American and foreign libraries, 
King Hendricks (Utah State Agricultural) 
asserted that the present education of 
American librarians is inadequate, that li- 
brarians only know about books and not the 
books themselves. He concluded: “Our li- 
braries will serve us adequately when they 
are staffed by men and women who have an 
understanding of the development of man- 
kind and a desire for and a sympathy with 
learning. The old national barriers are all 
but gone; communication and travel facili- 
ties have consolidated the world. Academic 
people, teachers and librarians, if they are 
to serve adequately, must be steeped in the 
lore of all races of all times, that lore which 
we call literature.” 

Section XIII: Professional Training of 
the English Teacher (Alfred H. Grommon, 
Stanford, presiding). The purpose of this 
panel was to identify some issues, to raise 
some questions, and to make some sugges- 
tions about three aspects of the preparation 
of the teachers of English: general educa- 
tion, preparation in English, and profes- 
sional education. In discussing the general 
education of the teacher of English, Warner 
Rice (Michigan) pointed out the present 
confusion apparent in the various concepts 
of the nature of general education. He said 
that although general education was tradi- 
tionally considered to comprise only the 
humanities, today it includes other disci- 
plines, notably the behavioral sciences. Be- 
cause the role of the teacher of English is 
now more closely allied to that of the social 
scientists, the prospective teacher’s general 
education should help prepare him for this 
role. William A. Sutton (Ball S.T.C., Indi- 
ana) discussed the contribution of the Eng- 
lish department to the preparation of the 
teacher of English. He reported upon the 
relevant aspects of his recent survey of 
departments of English in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the State of Indiana. 
He found that apparently most teachers of 
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college English in the state have no clear 
concept of what their particular contribu- 
tion should be to the training of majors in 
English. They seemingly have not identified 
what such a student should be like and what 
he should be able to do. Consequently, Pro- 
fessor Sutton recommended that depart- 
ments of English that train teachers should 
recognize their responsibilities for contrib- 
uting to the candidates’ interests in relevant 
matters, abilities to do well those things 
that teachers of English should be able to 
do, and to develop the appropriate attributes 
of these students. Then each instructor 
should conscientiously make his contribu- 
tions through his courses and informal as- 
sociations with prospective teachers. John 
Searles (Wisconsin) discussed the profes- 
sional education of the prospective teacher. 
He said that such a program should be di- 
rected to help the candidates find answers to 
the following questions: (1) What will be 
their role as a teacher of English, as a mem- 
ber of a profession, and as a member of 2 
community? (2) What will their classes be 
like? (3) What should they know about and 
appreciate in English as a subject? He said 
that although all professional courses should 
contribute to the candidates’ finding answers 
to these questions, student teaching makes 
the most significant contributions. The can- 
didates’ experiences in student teaching 
should enable them to use meaningfully the 
subject-matter courses and those in pro- 
fessional education that have preceded 
practice teaching. (Alfred H. Grammon, 
recording) 

Section XX: How Can We Teach Writ- 
ing to the Increasing Number of Students 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges? The 
time allotted to Discussion XX, even when 
extended by forty minutes, proved insuffici- 
ent for the five speakers and six panelists. 
Chairman Glenn H. Leggett (Washington), 
forced to leave early to catch a plane, 
yielded the chair to Richard S. Beal (Bos- 
ton University). Three of the speakers did 
not address their remarks to the problem 
of increased numbers; indeed, one of these 
three would seem to have prepared her re- 
marks for Discussion XXI on Creative 
Writing. The speakers who met the subject 
head-on were Wallace W. Douglas (North- 
western) and Joseph Schwartz (Mar- 
quette). Regardless of the increase ef,num- 
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bers, Mr. Douglas would have us rigorously 
and honestly redefine the proper goals of 
freshman composition. For too long, as 
texts from the earliest to the most recent 
indicate, we have either set out for too 
many and too diversified goals or have been 
content to require a negative correctness, a 
secretarial proficiency. Before we can profit- 
ably discuss what to do with twice as many 
students as we have, we should, according 
to Mr. Douglas, offer the students we have 
statements of what we want which they can 
understand and accept. Mr. Schwartz 
doubted that we can provide enough experi- 
enced instructors or even graduate assist- 
ants for the predicted numbers. He sug- 
gested, moreover, that graduate assistants 
in full charge of sections have never func- 
tioned efficiently. He proposed a combined 
lecture-workshop-laboratory arrangement. 
Superior and experienced instructors would 
lecture twice a week on rhetoric and com- 
position to as many students as their voices 
could reach in a single room, perhaps to 
200. A third weekly meeting would be a 
writing workshop of twenty students super- 
vised by a graduate assistant. To care for 
students who need additional help, Mr. 
Schwartz would schedule a _ laboratory 
staffed by graduate assistants and super- 
vised in turn by the skilled instructors. The 
graduate assistants would read the themes. 
(Francis E. Bowman, Duke, recording) 

Section XXIII: The Librarian, the Pro- 
fessor, and the Reader (William B. Ready, 
Marquette, presiding). A detailed report on 
this section will appear in a later issue of 
CE. 

Section XXIV: How to Apply Linguistics 
to the Teaching of Writing and Speaking 
on Various Levels. The chairman, Sumner 
Ives (Tulane), called linguistics and seman- 
tics complementary branches of language 
study which had something to contribute to 
the promotion of skill in language but which 
did not solve all the inherent problems. 
Byron Guyer (Los Angeles State; paper 
read by Dick Worthen) reported that peda- 
gogically useful correlations between lin- 
guistics and semantics could be made, that 
students could be taken from the logical 
concept to the grammatical pattern of ex- 
pression, and that a knowledge of English 
structure gave resources for teaching the 
transmission of ideas, Roberta Green (Me- 
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tairy Park Country Day, New Orleans) de- 
scribed some successful methods for teach- 
ing the symbolic nature of language and 
the importance of this understanding to the 
evaluation of what was heard or read. Ray- 
mond A. Kehl (Iowa H.S.) reported that 
high-school boys made more errors in usage 
than high-school girls and ascribed this 
difference to a girl’s greater desire towards 
social conformity. Charleton Laird (Ne- 
vada) saw little use in teaching the tra- 
ditional parts of speech and questioned the 
usefulness of any such classification of 
words in English. He advised a teacher to 
go directly to the functions of words, as 
subjects, complements, etc. Robert Donald- 
son (Denby H.S., Detroit) said that current 
textbooks for high schools were not exploit- 
ing the possibilities opened by modern lan- 
guage study. L. M. Myers (Arizona State) 
found agreement between semantics and 
linguistics on the principle that language 
teaching should be based on the inductive 
study of samples of writing and speaking. 
Harris Wilson (Illinois) saw some useful- 
ness in linguistics but deplored the nihilistic 
attitude towards standards in language 
which some people derived from its findings. 
(Sumner Ives, recording) 

Section XXVI: Certification of Teachers 
(Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn, presiding). A de- 
tailed report on this section will appear in 
a later issue of CE. 

Section XXVII: Through the Camera 
Lens: New Angles of Vision for Teaching 
Literature (Karl Dykema, Youngstown, 
presiding). Patrick V. Hazard (Trenton 
S.T.C.) spoke on “Jack Burden in Robert 
Rossen’s All the King’s Men: Some Impli- 
cations of Film Translation for the Teach- 
ing of Literature.” He argued that the pic- 
ture is an irresponsible interpretation of the 
book in that it distorts the characters of 
both Willie Stark and Jack Burden for the 
sake of making the picture primarily the 
story of Willie. Mr. Hazard felt however 
that this very irresponsibility could be used 
in teaching the book to give a more critical 
insight into Warren’s work, and to show the 
general importance of critical approaches. 
William E. Buckler (NYU), in discussing 
this paper, disagreed with Mr. Hazard’s con- 
tention and felt that it is unwise to use bad 
material to develop an appreciation of a 
good book; and that the motion picture is 
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so much inferior to the book that it should 
not be introduced into any attempt to teach 
the book. Milton Stern (Illinois) analyzed 
the film version of Moby Dick, using the 
try-works chapter of the book and the film 
representation of it as an example of how 
the symbolic significance of Melville’s work 
has been largely ignored in the film treat- 
ment. In the film the scene is nothing more 
than a vivid picture of a whaling operation, 
whereas in the novel “the rushing Pequod, 
freighted with savages, and laden with fire, 
and burning a corpse, and plunging into the 
blackness of darkness, seemed the material 
counterpart of her monomaniac com- 
mander’s soul.” Henry B. Maloney (Cooley 
H.S., Detroit), in commenting on Mr. 
Stern’s paper, though agreeing with most of 
the strictures on the film, contended that a 
film should be judged as an independent 
entity without regard to the book from 
which it might be derived. On this basis he 
found that there was considerable merit in 
the film version, a point of view with which 
Mr. Stern in his paper gave some indication 
of agreeing. Francis Hodgins (Illinois), in 
considering Olivier’s version of Hamlet, 
was concerned particularly with the Freud- 
ian interpretation, which, he pointed out, 
clearly underlies the film version. Mr. Hodg- 
ins argued that the Freudian interpretation 
reduces the force of the drama as tragedy, 
but that since our students have few op- 
portunities of witnessing any performance 
of Hamlet, we must be grateful even for 
the Olivier version. Harlan Hamilton 
(Western Reserve) summed up the papers 
and comments and reiterated Mr. Maloney’s 
contention that a picture must be evaluated 
as an independent art work, citing examples 
from his own experience where he had seen 
the picture before reading the book. In one 
instance what turned out to be a mediocre 
book had been made into a good picture, in 
another instance, the picture, though clearly 
not in any sense the equivalent of the book, 
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was nevertheless a rewarding experience in 
itself. (Karl Dykema, recording) 

College Section: Linguistics and the 
Teaching of Reading (T. A. Barnhart (St. 
Cloud, Minn., S.T.C., presiding). C. C. 
Fries (Michigan) said that in spite of an 
enormous amount of research in the teach- 
ing of reading, we don’t seem to be getting 
anywhere. One extravagant claim after an- 
other is discredited, and no clear and 
dependable lines of development have ap- 
peared. We might get further if we defined 
reading more strictly. To a linguist, learning 
to read is learning to respond to graphic 
symbols as substitutes for the system of 
audial symbols which make up our language. 
This is not entirely simple. In addition to 
mastering the new code, one must learn to 
supply those speech symbols which do not 
appear in writing. However, there is ade- 
quate evidence that a person who has 
learned to handle speech effectively can 
master reading in less than a year. But since 
we begin to teach children to read before 
they can handle speech adequately, we often 
mistake language troubles for reading 
troubles. Until we isolate reading from the 
much more complicated problem of lan- 
guage learning we cannot expect to develop 
a reliable method. William S. Gray (Chi- 
cago) responded: I think Professor Fries 
is too pessimistic. During the past twenty- 
five years we have made notable progress, 
which has been greatly aided by illuminating 
contributions of the linguists. We do feel 
that the linguists’ tendency to emphasize 
structure and minimize meaning is im- 
practical in teaching children. They need 
meaningful content to keep their interest 
alive. We must therefore continue to com- 
bine other methods with the linguistic, but 
we are grateful for what linguists have al- 
ready contributed and eager for what they 
may still develop. (L. M. Myers, Arizona 
State, recording) 
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The officers and members of The Conference on College Composition and Communi- 
cation cordially invite you to attend their annual meeting on March 21-23 at the 


Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 
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Current English Forum 


On ACCEPTING PARTICIPIAL 
“DRANK” 


Haroip B. ALLEN 


As additional fieldwork is completed for 
the regional atlases associated in The 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States, ad- 
ditional evidence accumulates about numer- 
ous grammatical forms long adjudged con- 
troversial. A case in point is provided by the 
new data for the past participle drank. 

The verb drink has come down to us from 
that interesting third class of Old English 
strong verb with two stem vowels in the 
past tense forms: one (a) peculiar tc the 
past and found in the first and third per- 
sons singular; the other (u) used in the 
second person singular and in the plural but 
also identical with the stem vowel of the 
past participle. In this class the subtle power 
of analogy, operating with increasing 
strength in Middle English as inflectional 
changes lost their phonetic distinctiveness, 
almost inevitably favored the more fre- 
quently occurring « in the process of 
simplifying the verb patterns. 

By the eighteenth century this process 
had gone so far that the « vowel was com- 
fortably and exclusively established in the 
preterit of the following third class strong 
verbs: bind, cling, fight, fling, grind, slink, 
Spin, sting, string, swing, win, wind, and 
wring.’ In the other surviving members of 
this class the process was now to be re- 
tarded, though not blocked, by the presti- 
gious pronouncement of Dr. Johnson in the 
Grammar prefaced to his great Dictionary 
in 1755. Reflecting the philosophy of the 
ancient Greek Analogists, Johnson believed 
that every grammatical function should 
have its own overt grammatical form, and 
accordingly declared: “He shall seldom err 
who remembers, that when a verb has a 


* Because the original Old English « under- 
went phonetic change through the influence of 
certain neighboring sounds, some of the past 
tense forms now in use, such as fought and 
ground, do not immediately betray their his- 
torical membership in the class. 


participle distinct from its preterite, as 
write, wrote, written, that distinct participle 
is more proper and elegant, as The book is 
written, is better than The book is wrote, 
though wrote may be used in poetry.” 

Although even the prestige of Johnson’s 
Dictionary and the authoritative copying of 
his dictum in scores of school grammars 
were unable to stop the trend toward the 
simple u in the preterit, a great many culti- 
vated speakers were undoubtedly influenced 
by the bald injunction that nothing but a 
can be the proper preterit vowel. As a re- 
sult, for the past one hundred and fifty years 
there actually has been divided usage 
among cultivated speakers. 

We may look at shrink as typical of the 
larger group of those strong verbs which 
in moving toward a single form for past 
and participle have popularly used the vowel 
common to both. Although the textbooks list 
the contrast between shrank as preterit and 
shrunk as participle, actually the findings 
of the fieldwork for The Linguistic Atlas of 
the Upper Midwest indicate that 86.5% of 
all informants responding to this item use 
shrunk as the preterit. Nor do the findings 
reveal the existence of a small educated 
minority clinging to a favored shrank, for 
the relative frequency of u is nearly the 
same in all three groups: 89% of the unedu- 
cated, 89% of the high school graduates, 
and 86% of the college graduates. 

Some regional variation, hardly enough to 
be significant, may be suggested by the 
slightly lower frequency in Midland than 
in Northern speech areas: Minnesota, 96% ; 
North Dakota, 92%; Iowa, 86%; South 
Dakoto, 81% and Nebraska, 72%. But with- 
in the divided usage the general dominance 
of shrunk is certain, despite the contrary 
statements of the textbooks, 

The inaccuracy of the textbooks with re- 
spect to the past of shrink and of other 
verbs exhibiting the tendency toward the « 
vowel in the preterit is matched by their in- 
accuracy with respect to the one verb which 
stands out in exception to the trend. The 
verb drink is the only verb in this group that 
in moving toward simplicity has tended not 
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only to retain the original a vowel in the 
preterit but also to entrench it in the past 
participle. Indeed, Professor Walter S. Avis 
has recently suggested that “we cannot re- 
fuse to accept the participle drank as Stand- 
ard American English, at least in the re- 
gions where the evidence argues for its ac- 
ceptance.’’? 

It is true that even without Avis’s evidence 
some grammarians have not been as dog- 
matic as the textbook writers in their atti- 
tude toward participial drank. Even Goold 
Brown, back in the mid-nineteenth century, 
said in his many-editioned and voluminous 
Grammar of English Grammars that “drank 
seems to be a word of greater delicacy, and 
perhaps it is sufficiently authorized.” Among 
recent linguistic grammarians, Curme in his 
Parts of Speech and Accidence (1935) said 
of drank as a participle, “sometimes used in 
older English in the literary language. It 
survives in popular speech.” And Jespersen, 
in the sixth volume of his Modern English 
Grammar (1942), wrote, “. . . a participle 
drank has been in frequent use for centuries, 
possibly to avoid misunderstanding with 
drunk ‘intoxicated.’ It is now getting rare, 
but instances occur in all the best-known 
authors from Bunyan down to our time.” 
He cited Scott, Shelley, Keats, Trollope, 
and Kingsley, and referred to Mencken as 
listing drank as a participle. 

Nor are current dictionaries more accu- 
rate in describing contemporary usage. The 
Merriam-Webster NID (2nd ed.) offers 
drunk, Similarly with the Thorndike-Barn- 
hart dictionaries, although the Barnhart- 
edited ACD, less pressed for space, takes 
room to admit cagily, “sometimcs drank.” 
The NWW does give drank as participle but 
labels it “archaic.” 

Yet such recognition as that by Curme 
and the ACD is nothing like Avis’s bold 
statement based upon Atlas evidence. This 
evidence is that even in New England, “the 
citadel of the prestige dialect,” 38% of the 
cultivated informants regularly use drank as 
the participle and an additional 11.9% use it 
along with drunk, while in New York 27.7% 
of such speakers use it, in West Virginia 
83.3%, and in Pennsylvania 43.7%. For the 
North Central states (except Kentucky, 


* Walter S. Avis, American Speech, XXVIII 
(May 1953), 106-111. 
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where fieldwork is still in process) revised 
figures later than Avis’s are now provided 
by Virginia McDavid (Mrs. Raven I. Mc- 
David, Jr.) in her recent unpublished Min- 
nesota dissertation. In the North Central 
area, 54% of the interrogated high school 
graduates and 33% of the college graduates 
use the participle drank. 

To all this evidence there now can be 
added a whole new set of data from the 
recently completed field records of The 
Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest. In 
this large five-state area Avis’s conclusion 
finds even stronger corroboration. Here 
80.5% of the interviewed high school gradu- 
ates use drank as the past participle, and 
nearly half (47%) of thc cultivated speak- 
ers. There is no significant regional varia- 
tion within the Upper Midwest, almost the 
same relative frequencies being found in 
Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, and Ne- 
braska. Certainly it would appear that in 
this area, as well as in New England and the 
North Central states, drank is an accepted 
standard form of the past participle. 

Explanation of the exceptional develop- 
ment with drink usually coincides with that 
offered by Jespersen, namely, that there is 
an aversion to the historical drunk because 
of the link with intoxication. On the suppo- 
sition that women might feel greater hesi- 
tation on this score than men would, a fur- 
ther breakdown of the Upper Midwest 
figures was made. The complete picture, in- 
cluding the data for uneducated speakers, is 
of some interest. Of the 9.7% of unedu- 
cated informants who use drunk as the par- 
ticiple not one is a woman. Of the male 
high school graduates 12% use drunk; of 
the female high school graduates, 28.3%. Of 
the male college graduates 60% use drunk; 
of the female college graduates, 40%. Cer- 
tainly there is aversion by women to the use 
of drunk, but chiefly among the uneducated. 
Among cultivated speakers the distinction 
by sex is hardly significant. But since lin- 
guistic taboos of this type seem to be 
stronger among uneducated people, it may 
well be that the association with intoxica- 
tion is the ultimate cause for the preference 
for participial drank. 


* For significance of such records in the field 
of usage see H. B. Allen, English Journal, XLV 
(April 1956), 188-194. 
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Whatever the cause of the large-scale re- 
jection of drunk, however, the general ac- 
ceptance of competing drank by from one- 
third to one-half of the cultivated speakers 
in New England, the North Central states, 
the Midland area, and the Upper Midwest 
supports the conclusion that we have here a 
condition of divided usage, with no sound 
basis for present objection to either drank 
or drunk as the single exclusive form in 
standard spoken English. 


CuHEE-CHEE, Mr. PooLey 
G. C. WATKINS 


In College English for November 1956, 
Professor Robert C. Pooley, one of the ac- 
knowledged leaders in the study and use of 
the English language, assails the authors of 
a recently published handbook for their 
quite standard treatment of “The Reason 
. . . Is Because.” Also, by implication at 
least, he assails fifty, a hundred—most of the 
authors of handbooks, recent and not so 
recent, who have treated this subject. It 
would be too tedious to list all the texts 
available that agree substantially with Mc- 
Peek and Wright on this matter. 

Does Mr. Pooley hold that every specific 
usage that can be found in the writings of 
any reputable author should be accepted as 
standard and taught to the young people of 
the country? Does he believe that every spe- 
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cific usage that can be found in the writings 
of even a few of the reputable authors 
should be accepted and taught to students? 
Would Mr. Pooley not admit that the best 
writers sometimes make mistakes in their 
writing? Would he admit that these same 
authors sometimes deviate purposely from 
the standard forms for various reasons? 
Has Mr. Pooley taken the time to count the 
number of times that the standard form 
“The reason . . . is that” occurs in the 
literature of the past and of the present, 
in comparison with the number of times that 
the variant form occurs? He has not given 
these statistics on the subject. 

It might almost seem to one conservative 
that Mr. Pooley, as well as a few others 
who have contributed to the Current Eng- 
lish Forum, might be induced to ascend, by 
the unsafe elevator of insufficient evidence 
and hasty generalization, to the penthouse 
once tenanted by Robert Lowth. 

There is a rather serious band of thou- 
sands of teachers in this country who are 
striving to uphold the standards of correct 
usage in the schools, and it is rather dis- 
couraging to find that some of those who 
are supposed to be and who are quite ca- 
pable of being the leaders in this activity are 
frequently adding to the confusion that al- 
ready exists. 

Chee-chee, Mr. Pooley. 


Questions on usage should be sent to the chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, Department of English, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


Congreve 


Grorce GARRETT 


Nothing is lost or won. 

The sun shines as it has to 

on the just and the unjust. 

Rain falls on the false and true, 
and what was beautiful is dust. 


But wit, the amazing virtue, 
“That sparkles while it wounds,” 
gives tempo to the tribal dance. 
Your parry and thrust of words 

is fenced in formal elegance. 


We've become accustomed to 
barbwire, the searchlight glance, 
explicitly indifferent, 

and order’s rare as innocence 
viewed by victims of discontent. 


This much has been proved: 
the distance from here to truth 
is lightyears, reckoned by 
wit or learned in wrath. 
“Tis better to laugh than to cry.” 


Letters to 


Sir: 

I wish to offer a rejoinder to Professor 
Hook’s objections (Mar. 1956) to my article 
on Antony (Nov. 1955). 

Professor Hook over-simplifies my basic 
position, which is one of suspense between 
two very different readings of Antony’s 
character. I set forth with some fullness an 
unromantic view of Antony not because I 
am quite convinced of it but because the play 
invites such a view of Antony and criticism 
has not (to my knowledge) reckoned with 
it. Mr. Hook, who testifies to his own belief 
that the dying Antony is “pure gold,” gives 
the impression that I am a true believer in 
the idea that Antony in IV.xv is trying, by 
recommending Proculeius, to even scores 
with Cleopatra. 

Mr. Hook says, “We do not, in fact, have 
any knowledge of what Antony knew or 
suspected of Proculeius because Shake- 
speare does not tell us.” This statement, 
which is literally true, leaves the reader to 
puzzle out Antony’s motivation on a basis 
of conjecture, not fact. It must be recog- 
nized, therefore, that the traditional view 
of Antony’s death scene is no more than 
guesswork because Shakespeare does not 
tell us Antony’s private view of Proculeius. 
In this matter Mr. Hook stands by tradi- 
tion; I reserve judgment. 

I now turn to Mr. Hook’s detailed argu- 
ments. 

First, he states that since Proculeius has 
no historical associations, this argument 
cannot be used to interpret the role of 
Proculeius in A&C. The point is bald non- 
sense. Proculeius is the faithful lieutenant 
of Octavius in Plutarch and other classical 
writers. If he is known only to the learned, 
this is true of most historical persons. Does 
Mr. Hook assume that everyone from the 
first auditors to ourselves comes to the play 
utterly innocent of Roman history? Seeing 
or reading AGC, itself a source of quasi- 
historical matter, indicates that Proculeius 
is indeed a “yes-man” for Octavius. 

Second, Mr. Hook, firmly persuaded that 
both in JC and AGC Antony is ever naive 
and generous, complains that I have un- 
soundly based suspicion of Antony upon a 
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remark of Enobarbus (IILii.58): “What 
willing he [Antony] did confound he 
wail’d.” Mr. Hook says that I take these 
lines to refer to Caesar, “but lines 55-56 
show that Enobarbus is actually talking 
about the death of Brutus. What the pas- 
sage reveals is not Antony’s betrayal of his 
friend, but his generosity to his enemy.” 
For Mr. Hook’s benefit I feel constrained 
to point out that Enobarbus, far from prais- 
ing Antony’s generosity, is here being cyni- 
cal. His tears for Caesar and Brutus, both 
of whom he willingly destroyed, were actu- 
ally caused by a “rheum” (cf. R/J, Liv8). 

Third, Mr. Hook makes the observation 
that “we have no right to go beyond Plu- 
tarch in the search for erudite historical 
material to prove a theory which cannot be 
supported by evidence from the play.” In 
my article I scarcely mentioned Shake- 
speare’s source, for I wished to draw all my 
arguments from the play. Mr. Hook is quite 
right in asserting that Shakespeare follows 
Plutarch exactly in the matter of Antony’s 
recommendations of Caesar and Proculeius. 
What Mr. Hook has failed to notice are the 
changes that Shakespeare makes in the 
scene presenting Proculeius’ interview with 
Cleopatra. I quoted Bernard Jenkin (RES, 
XXXI, 1945, 8): 


Before passing on to consider the second 
Monument scene it should be noted that in Act 
V. Sc. i Shakespeare makes Caesar tell Pro- 
culeius to go and talk to Cleopatra, and say 
to Gallus merely ‘go you along’, whereas North’s 
account is that Caesar ‘sent Gallus to speak once 
again with her, and bad him purposely hold her 
with talk, whilst Proculeius did set up a ladder 
against that high window, by the which Antonius 
was tristed up, and came down into the Monu- 
ment with two of his men hard by the gate 
where Cleopatra stood to hear what Gallus said 
unto her’, Shakespeare’s reversal of the réles fits 
with what Antony has told Cleopatra—‘None 
about Caesar trust, but Proculeius’, Antony’s 
judgment was at fault, for it is Proculeius who 
takes Cleopatra captive, thus recalling Enobar- 
bus’ words: ‘Caesar, thou has subdu’de His 
judgment too’. 


My article, of course, canvassed the pos- 
sibility of Antony’s evening scores with 
Cleopatra. 
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LETTERS TO 


So much for Mr. Hook’s reasons. His last 
paragraph is an expression of horror at 
having to contemplate the fire and air of 
Antony and Cleopatra alloyed with soil and 
water. Mr. Hook seems to believe that 
sentiments are true because they are in- 
spiringly phrased and movingly uttered. I 
should like to point out that the most moving 
speech in this scene is given by Antony as 
he is attempting to gain admission to Cleo- 
patra’s monument. 

Prof. Hook declines to mention some 
arguments of my article that seem weighty 
to me. He ignores Antony’s undoubted 
treachery to Fulvia and Octavia and his 
dishonest professions to Octavius, he ig- 
nores Antony’s suspicions of Cleopatra’s 
collusion with Caesar, he ignores Antony’s 
threat to kill Cleopatra, he ignores Cleo- 
patra’s lie to Antony about her death, he 
ignores Cleopatra’s testing of Antony’s ad- 
vice to trust Proculeius above any about 
Caesar. Experience of Antony must be ex- 
plained away by something more substantial 
than an appeal to Antony’s poetic utterance, 
however genuine its ring, before I can 
fully share Prof. Hook’s confidence in 
Antony’s “generosity” and naiveté.” 

Davin S. BERKELEY 
Oxtanoma A. AND M. COLLEGE 


Sir: 
Again I am moved to express my appre- 


ciation of College English inclusions, this 
time specifically of the [Nov.] “Round 
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Table” discussion of George Orwell’s 1984. 
Both for the purpose of aids in teaching the 
novel and beyond this purpose, these notes 
are valuable and should be widely read, most 
especially the excellent article by Robert F. 
Gleckner. 

I should like to say thank you also for 
John C. Sherwood’s “To the Memory of a 
Composition Instructor,” which seems to me 
very good even aside from the natural ap- 
peal of its subject to a fellow-warrior at 
the compositional front; and for William 
Frost’s “Boiler-plate and Talkie-Talkie.” I 
have to teach from such books—and I 
wonder why. I wonder particularly about 
the pseudo-scientific balderdash in essay 
form that is supposed to stimulate the stu- 
dent to “independent thinking,” but which 
—if he has normal intelligence—simply ex- 
plains to him why his elders botched up the 
world, not by pointing out the fact but by 
illustrating it. 

Robert Preyer’s Pyrrhic defense of poetry 
leaves the poor victim more despondent 
than he found her. Poetry now has more ail- 
ments than Job had, nor is God’s mercy yet 
visible; but she might be helped a bit if her 
defenders worried less about what their 
Comteian colleagues think of her, since the 
literal-minded look askance at poetry in any 
age. Still, she has survived many a pro- 
longed illness. 

T. C. 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


American Notes 


TEACHERS OF MELVILLE’S BENITO 
Cereno will profit from a reading of War- 
ren D’Azevedo’s “Revolt on the San Domi- 
nick” in Phylon for the Second Quarter 
of 1956. Like Joseph Schiffman in 1950, 
this critic sees the theme of the story as 
“the psychological impact o* slavery and 
revolt upon Delano and particularly Don 
Benito,” but he adds special emphasis on 
the subtle and “advanced” qualities of Mel- 
ville’s fable. 


AGAINST “THE RECURRENT DERO- 
gation of Cooper’s Indian characters as un- 
realistic and idealized,” John T. Frederick 
(Notre Dame) raises in the December 
PMLA a “mass of evidence of Cooper’s 
prevailing fidelity to the actual speech of 
Indians as he found it recorded in the best- 
accredited of firsthand reports.” Prof. Fred- 
erick wrote the helpful survey of World 
War II fiction in the January 1956 CE. 


T. S. ELIOT’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
Jews is part of a large pattern in Eliot of 
the rejection of humanity in the mass and 
of revulsion from sex, as well as a symptom 
of his desire to belong to the older, more 
aristocratic society that he admired, accord- 
ing to Morris Freedman (New Mexico) in 
the April South Atlantic Quarterly. The 
Jew, in Eliot’s poems of the twenties, is vul- 
gar and voluptuous. Recently Eliot has ob- 
jected to being called anti-Semitic, and 
Freedman sees a mellower and broader 
viewpoint in the later writings. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER, ACCORDING 
to Millar MacLure in the August Queen’s 
Quarterly, has developed his style to the 
point where the sentence is no longer a 
vehicle for statement but a phase in the 
evocation of his theme. Having reached the 
stage where syntax is arbitrary, the next 
step would be to make vocabulary arbitrary 
also, as did Joyce. MacLure (of Victoria 
College) does not expect this next stage in 
Faulkner because of Faulkner’s lack of pre- 
cision with his language. 


ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM, BETTER 
than any other Elizabethan play, embodies 
the social tensions and upheavals of that 
age. Raymond Chapman (London), in the 
spring English, shows how the era in gen- 
eral and this play in particular stretched 
one hand back to the middle ages and one 
forward towards modernity. 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF EPIC PO- 
etry in the twentieth century (even though 
a paper-backed Homer has sold nearly 
900,000 copies) has its roots in the early 
nineteenth century. Donald M. Foerster 
(William and Mary), in the January 1956 
Studies in Philology examines the critical 
attitudes of Americans of that period 
toward the epic and finds that a belief in 
scientific and social progress made epic 
poetry seem obsolete; further, Poe’s at- 
tack on narrative, as opposed to lyric, poetry 
was not unique. The popularity of the 
drama, and tragedy in particular, contrib- 
uted to the unpopularity of the epic, and 
the attitude persists to the present day. 


News and Ideas 


WALT WHITMAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
French was scanty, yet he salted his prose 
and poetry with French words and phrases. 
K. H. Francis (Sheffield), in the October 
Modern Language Review, compares Whit- 
man’s practice with the views that the poet 
set forth in an article, “America’s Mightiest 
Inheritance,” in Life Illustrated in 1856. 
In the article Whitman cautions American 
writers and speakers against using French 
words that won’t be understood or that have 
adequate English equivalents: But Whitman 
seems to have ignored his own advice; often 
he uses a French word when there is an 
excellent English equivalent, and sometimes 
he uses French when the meaning is ob- 
scure not only to the general reader but 
even, apparently, to Whitman himself. Fran- 
cis suggests that it was as much the sonority 
of certain French words as any of the rules 
he set down that governed Whitman’s prac- 
tice. 


HOW MANY MEN DUG OPHELIA’S 
grave? Two, we've always thought (al- 
though Olivier’s movie used only one). 
Harold Jenkins (London), in the October 
Modern Language Review, argues that the 
other man at the grave is not a grave- 
digger at all, but merely a clownish by- 
stander. He bases this partly on the 
absence of a pre-Restoration stage-tradition 
that the second clown was a grave-digger, 
and partly on the fact, indisputable to any- 
one who has watched the digging of a grave, 
that two grave-diggers are one too many: 
they would get in each other’s way. 


THE RE-DIGESTED DIGEST IS A SEC- 
tion of the November 7 Punch, the whole 
issue being devoted to life in America, The 
Digest lists “Articles of Lasting Comfort” 
such as “The Bright Side of Bubonic 
Plague,” “What to Tell Your Budgie about 
Sex,” “Inside the Greater Intestine” (by 
John Gunther), and “My Dog Taught Me 
to Pray.” The Book Section contains a 
condensation of War and Peace, in two 
pages. The issue also includes a “Sonnet on 
Mr. Eisenhower,” treating the President’s 
various public physical examinations after 
the fashion of Wordsworth’s “Composed 
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on Westminster Bridge.” There is also a 
musical comedy version of Chekhov’s Sea- 
gull, by R*ch*rd R*dg*rs and Osc*r H*m- 
merst**n II, entitled Oklahomov. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
surveyed the opinions of 13,586 of its em- 
ployees who are college graduates con- 
cerning their education. Benjamin Fine 
reported the results in the New York Times 
for Sunday, 2 December 1956. The prime 
purpose of their education, the employees 
felt, had not been the acquisition of “how 
to do it” techniques, but the development 
of the power to think and analyze success- 
fully. The most valuable areas of study in 
college? The non-engineers said that train- 
ing in written and spoken English helped 
most in business success. (One ought to 
note the strongly vocational coloring of the 
survey.) Engineers placed mathematics first, 
written and spoken English second. Both 
groups felt that economics was by far the 
most valuable of the social sciences. History 
and foreign languages contributed least. The 
study of literature helped both technical 
and non-technical personnel in relaxing and 
in developing non-business thinking. Indi- 
cations were present, Fine reported, that the 
quality of reading done by General Electric 
employees was directly related to literature 
courses taken in college. Both engineers and 
non-engineers, in recommending specific 
areas of study for an entering freshman, 
listed these fields: science and technical; 
humanities ; social sciences; business, 


DR. FAUSTUS WAS NOT AN EX- 
pression of Marlowe’s own rebellious atti- 
tudes, according to Joseph T. McCullen 
(Texas Tech) in the January 1956 Modern 
Language Review. Nor was Faustus really 
such a learned man. McCullen compares 
Faustus’ ethics with those in standard Ren- 
aissance discussions of the subject and finds 
Faustus to be significantly shallow. Mar- 
lowe’s concern is to present a morally un- 
sound character—one who masters logic, 
but who never sees that the aim of logic is 
truth; one who gains power only for trivial 
or evil ends. 


TELEVISION TEACHING CAN BE AS 
effective as face-to-face teaching, accord- 
ing to L, P. Greenhill, C. R. Carpenter, and 


W. S. Ray (all of Penn State) in the 
Summer Audio-Visual Communication Re- 
view. This is an interim report on the TV 
experiment at Penn State, where nine 
courses were taught to 2400 students in the 
autumn of 1955. Greenhill amd the. others 
experimented with several different patterns 
of TV teaching, such as a thirty-five-minute 
lecture with a fifteen-minute discussion, led 
by graduate assistants, at the end of the 
hour; two lectures a week, with a third 
period of discussion led by graduate assist- 
ants; rotation of groups into and out of the 
TV origination room where the principal 
instructor presented the instruction. Several 
problems have not been solved—one being 
the matter of class-room discipline in rooms 
with only a TV viewer; another, the diffi- 
culty in evaluating students’ opinions of TV 
teaching, since students tended to confuse 
their attitude toward the course material 
and toward the instructor with their atti- 
tudes toward the various methods of pres- 
entation. The complete report (which should 
begin more arguments than it ends) will be 
available in the autumn of 1956. 


A MAGNIFICENT SPOOF OF THE 
modern anthropological-pyschological critic 
who finds myth in every successful work of 
art is “Mrs. Bennet and the Dark Gods: The 
Truth about Jane Austen,” by Douglas 
Bush (Harvard), in the Autumn Sewanee 
Review. Pride and Prejudice has, of course, 
“occult structuring,” Bingley is Dionysus, 
Darcy is Tiresias (“I pass by the obvious 
homosexuality”), and so on. Mr. Bush con- 
cludes: “The subject of archetypal myth in 
Jane Austen needs a book, and will doubt- 
less get one.” 


THE KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
Teachers of English has published, in their 
Bulletin for Fall 1956-57, a helpful guide 
for high-school and college teachers of com- 
position, originally printed by the Kentucky 
State Department of Education. The Pref- 
ace consists of a commonsense discussion of 
the principles of writing and reading 
themes, but the main body of the work is a 
series of twenty-one actual themes, with 
the grades and comments of actual teachers. 
Prof. W. S. Ward, Department of English, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, will 
send you a free copy on request. 


New Books 


Ficti 


A TALE FOR MIDNIGHT, Frederic 
Prokosch (Little, Brown, 1955, 354 pp., 


$3.95). See the article by Richard C. Car- 
penter in this issue. 


Scholarly Texts 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, Charles Dickens 
(Columbia, 1956, 166 pp., $2.95). Arriving 
too late for the appropriate recommenda- 
tion, this facsimile of the first printing of 
the first edition (1843) is the perfect biblio- 
phile Christmas present. The Leech illustra- 
tions in color are matched by the tone of 
the note by Professor Edgar Johnson 
(CCNY), which happily recounts that al- 
though Dickens wrote the idyll to make 
money, “Financial problems were forgotten 
in a passion for perfection. .. .” 


THE WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN: 
Poems, 1649-1680, ed. E. N. Hooker, H. T. 
Swedenberg, Jr., and others (California, 
1956, 414 pp., $8.50). This is Volume 
I of the first complete edition of Dryden’s 
Works to appear since that of Scott in 1808. 
The editors show a very well-developed 
conscience about the importance of their 
job, and show also the same meticulous, 


often wisely informed scholarship that has 
marked their earlier work. To judge by 
the first volume, there is no doubt that in 
many ways this edition will do justice to a 
great poet and a fascinating period in 
English literary history. Perhaps one should 
reverse the order of these two achieve- 
ments; the interest of the editors has led 
them to be so effective in documenting the 
factual and historical context of the early 
poems that inevitably certain other pos- 
sibilities are neglected. A substantial foot- 
note on Dryden’s affection for technical 
language in poetry still fails to tell us 
anything about the value of such language 
for Annus Mirabilis. If the edition is seldom 
marked with deep critical insight, however, 
it bears all the authority that genuine 
scholarly ability and devotion can bestow. 
Dovucias M. KnicHt 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Education 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum of the 
NCTE (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956, 488 
pp., $4, $2.60 to NCTE members). If you 
want to know what high-school students 
need and are getting in English instruction 
before you see them, this is the book. Com- 
prehensive, thorough, and humane, it is the 


result of NCTE’s long examination of cur- 
riculums across the country, and the third 
in the series that began with a general book 
on English courses and continued with a 
volume on the elementary school work. 
Volumes IV and V, The College Teaching of 
English and The Preparation of Teachers 
of The English Language Arts, are under 
way. 


Literary History and Criticism 


D. H. LAWRENCE: A BASIC STUDY 
OF HIS IDEAS, Mary Freeman (Florida, 
1955, 277 pp., $5) Mrs. Freeman traces the 
progress of Lawrence’s social thought 
through all his longer works, giving special 
consideration to his novels, which she be- 


lieves were used as testing grounds for his 
developing ideas. She proceeds chronologi- 
cally, but pauses in cross-sectional chapters 
to discuss some of the livelier problems 
raised by the texts, such as Lawrence’s re- 
lation to futurism or to fascism. Her gen- 
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eral thesis is that Lawrence was fascinated 
in his early and middle periods by the 
ecstasies of death and social decay, but 
that in his later period he came to affirm 
warmheartedness and individual fulfillment. 
Unfortunately, she applies this formula too 
rigidly, to the utter exclusion of such 
themes as “polarity in love” and “the pas- 
sionate struggle into conscious being,” 
which are as much a part of the early fic- 
tion as the death process. But in spite of 
such rigidity, she succeeds in illuminating 
the social and historical dimensions of each 
text, and thus brings greater depth and 
clarity to Lawrence’s views on politics, 
economics, education, science, and Christi- 
anity. Her book is easily one of the most 
substantial and informative contributions to 
the recent Lawrence revival. 
SPILKA 

UNIverRsITY OF MICHIGAN 


WISE FOOLS IN SHAKESPEARE, 
Robert Hillis Goldsmith (Michigan State, 
1955, 123 pp., $3.50). Dr. Goldsmith (Emory 
and Henry College) sketches the develop- 
ment of the Shakespearean fool, drawing on 
ancient and medieval material as well as 
early Tudor drama (surely one of the 
drearier chapters in the literature—“Corn 
seruit bredibus, chaffe horsibus, straw fyry- 
busque”). The apogee is the divinely in- 
spired nonsense of the Fool in Lear, which 
virtually adds a new dimension to the tragic. 
Dr. Goldsmith’s learning is apparent, he 
makes several useful distinctions in classify- 
ing comic and serio-comic types of the age 
(Erasmian wise fool, clown, malcontent 
satirist, railing buffoon) ; still he has supple- 
mented our knowledge rather than funda- 
mentally changed it. 
Epwin B. BENJAMIN 

COLLEGE 


OUR LITERARY HERITAGE: A PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF THE WRITER 
IN AMERICA, Van Wyck Brooks and 
Otto L. Bettmann (Dutton, 1956, 246 pp., 
$8.50). This is a handsome 8% xX 11-inch 
volume of 500 superb photographs and en- 
gravings, plus a text abridged by Bettmann 
from Brooks’s five-volume Makers and Find- 
ers: A History of the Writer in America, 
1800-1915. The words comprise a satis- 
factory commentary on the sequence of 
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American writers—what a difficult job such 
abridging must be!—although they neces- 
sarily eliminate the awareness of complex- 
ity and interrelationship that is the very 
essence of Brooks’s contribution, It is the 
pictorial collection that makes the book 
valuable (not to mention expensive). To see 
Bryant and Hawthorne as handsome young 
men, to witness the rugged young faces of 
Emerson and Parkman and Frank Norris, 
to note the variety of appearance in Whit- 
man and James—these are typical enlight- 
ening pleasures provided only by a book like 
this. 


SPECULATIVE INSTRUMENTS, I. A. 
Richards (Chicago, 1955, 216 pp., $4.50). 
Well, here’s another gathering of arti- 
cles, speeches, and talks. Some of these 
were talks for Harvard students; one is 
described as “Notes for a talk to a group of 
students in English.” One essay gives us 
some more protocols, this time on “Fifteen 
Lines from Landor,” which Richards does, 
indeed, read more accurately and adequately 
than any of his student-subjects; another 
tries to straighten out the “most powerful 
pundits, prelates of the critical world,” who 
had thought (and I suppose still do) that 
Richards was saying poetry was false when 
he tried to discuss its “pseudo-statements” ; 
others call the humanists to account: “And 
while the manipulators find in every de- 
velopment of mass psychology, every study 
of public opinion, every extension of com- 
munications, new power to their hands, the 
humanists are still busy wringing theirs. 
And yet, if they cannot rise to the responsi- 
bility the juncture puts upon them, who 
can?” But the naughtiness of the world is 
more than the perverse refusal of (un- 
trained) students to comprehend Gebir, III, 
4-18: language is tricky and inadequate, 
teachers of English are “oddly reluctant to 
discuss” principles, “scientists” see men “as 
particles pushed about by external forces,” 
and the “humanists as yet (!) have no ex- 
perimental ground for their belief in man as 
a sovereign person or as ideally autonomous, 
a scientific “method” pervades research in 
the humanities and does not help teachers 
in general education to develop a synoptic 
view of our remorselessly accumulated 
“facts,” though six years earlier, in 1947, 
the necessary pre-condition for the “re- 
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created organon, the United States,” was 
making the humanities accumulative like the 
sciences, as Conant was describing them 
then. And more and more one sees what 
Richards means when he calls himself a 
critic and a pedagogue, for (this is in “The 
Idea of a University”) “We would have au- 
thority: an authority which would have be- 
hind it all that man knows in all his modes 
of knowing and all that he would will to 
become through all his quests for being. . . . 
The authority which Plato’s synoptic view 
would try to give us could gain our com- 
plete consent, could be wholly persuasive, 
because it would unify us.” 
WaLtace 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


STUDIES IN THE SHAKESPEARE 
APOCRYPHA, Baldwin Maxwell (King’s 
Crown, 1956, 233 pp., $4.25), Professor 
Maxwell (S. U. Iowa) here examines four 
plays ascribed to Shakespeare which “were 
first printed between 1595 and 1608—years 
during which Shakespeare must have estab- 
lished himself as London’s most successful 
playwright.” There is good reason to omit 
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the other apocryphal plays: they have either 
been accepted into the canon, like Pericles, 
excluded, like Sir John Oldcastle, or still 
the subject for academic arguments, like 
Two Noble Kinsmen. Instead, here are dis- 
cussions of Locrine, Thomas Cromwell, The 
Puritan, and A Yorkshire Tragedy, all of 
which appeared with either “W. S.” or “W. 
Shakspeare” on their title pages—bait for 
book-buyers, not proof of authorship; no 
one now attributes these poor things even to 
the early Shakespeare. Nor does Mr. Max- 
well propose to do so; he points out that at 
least two minor dramatists with the initials 
“W. S.” were contemporaries of Shake- 
speare, and the use of their initials, like the 
use of “W. Shakspeare,” may have been 
with intent to deceive. What Mr. Maxwell 
does is to summarize the plays, trace their 
sources, examine their relationships, and 
point out where they succeed and, more 
often, where they fail. Except for the 
specialist, no one reads the apocryphal 
Shakespeare; this able study clearly shows 
that there is no reason that we should. 
I. B. CauTHEN, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


It’s Your Convention Program 


Widespread participation is a mark of 
NCTE convention programs, according to 
figures compiled in the NCTE office. In the 
three conventions of 1954, 1955, and 1956, 
held in Detroit, New York, and St. Louis, a 
total of 826 persons had parts in the pro- 
gram, This figure is exclusive of the several 
hundred members of local committees re- 
sponsible for arrangements in the host cities. 

Figures were also compiled to show the 
extent of overlapping participation—that is, 
the same persons on the program in two or 
more successive years. In 1955, 58 of the 
participants had appeared on the 1954 pro- 
gram, but 175 had not—a 24.9 percentage of 
repeaters. In 1956, 40 had appeared on the 
1955 program, but 185 had not—a 17.3 per- 
centage of repeaters. 

Only 25 persons appeared on all three con- 
vention programs, and 18 of these were 


officers or former officers of the Council. 
Thus only 3 per cent of the total partici- 
pants appeared three times. 

In most years, college teachers participate 
more extensively than do elementary or 
high-school teachers, but as many as 43 ele- 
mentary teachers and 98 high-school teach- 
ers have been heard from in one convention. 
In addition, as many as 51 administrators, 
persons from businesses or professions other 
than teaching, and “unclassified” speakers 
have been on the program for a single con- 
vention. 

Appearing on programs during the past 
three years have been teachers from 39 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, Belgium, Japan, and 
Thailand. Not represented—but welcome— 
were three Eastern states, three Western, 
two Southern, and one Midwestern. New 
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York supplied the largest number of partici- 
pants, followed in order by Michigan, IIli- 
nois, California, and Pennsylvania. Other 
states with ten or more participants each 
were Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin, 

Those who attended and perhaps partici- 
pated in discussions, even though their 
names did not appear in the program, could 
not be counted exactly, but it is estimated 
that between six and seven thousand differ- 
ent persons have attended NCTE conven- 
tions in the past three years; registration 
statistics show that they came from all the 
states. 

Always those responsible for convention 
programs are looking for additional quali- 
fied persons for large or small program 


spots. If you know of especially able NCTE 
members who have not been heard at pre- 
vious conventions, or if you want particu- 
larly to hear certain persons again, send 
names, addresses, and special qualifications 
to the 1957 Second Vice-President. Don’t 
forget the addresses and special qualifica- 
tions, because otherwise the names will be 
useless. Obviously, not everyone suggested 
can be invited, often because no suitable 
type of session is included. You will not 
be considered immodest if you name your- 
self. 

To be considered for the 1957 Convention 
(at Thanksgiving in Minneapolis), your 
suggestions should be mailed at once to Pro- 
fessor Harold B. Allen, Department of Eng- 
lish, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Suggestions must arrive before early May 
in order to be of use this year. 


America's leading reading accelerator 
A simple and effective self-help 


not only membership in the NCTE (the only organiza- 
tion devoted to English teaching from first to last grade) 


but also eight issues of COLLEGE ENGLISH (the 


only magazine devoted to college English teachers, 
offering them 500 pages of literary articles, pedagogical 


articles, news notes, textbook reviews, academic verse, 


and general stimulus). 


A READING 
PROGRAM 
«ONE-THIRD 
ATEOMETER 
5 
enjoy ite use in any situation: classroom, 
library reading room, or at home. ; 
@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to issue = 
| 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
@ Now in nationwide use. 
complete with manual 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialised Audio-Visual Equipment 
531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. Z71 Chicago 5 


On important writers in English 


MEN AND BOOKS 


Partly biographical, partly critical. Uniform format. 4 plates each. About 200 pages 
each. 1951-55. Each $1.85. 


Jump: MATTHEW ARNOLD. Cohen: ROBERT BROWNING. Brewer: GEOF- 
FREY CHAUCER. Warner: JOSEPH CONRAD. Watson: DANIEL DEFOE. 
Gransden: JOHN DONNE, Joyce: EDWARD GIBBON. Brown: THOMAS 
HARDY. Joyce: SAMUEL JOHNSON. Henderson: CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Muir: JOHN MILTON. Edwards: SIR WALTER RALEIGH. Ward: G. BER- 
NARD SHAW. 


for writers in English 


LANGUAGE & INFORMAL LOGIC 
By R. T. Harris, Bradley University and J. L. Jarrett, The Great Books Foundation. 
1956. 274 Pp. $3.50. 
This text serves to bring home to the student the importance of oral and written 
English, to arouse his interest in clear thinking, speaking and writing and to give 
him a background for future courses in logic. 


UNDERSTANDING & BEING UNDERSTOOD 

By Herbert Hackett, Colgate University, M. P. Andersen, University of California 
at Los Angeles, S. A. Fessenden, Montana State University, and Lessie Hagen, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 1957. 544 Pp. $4.75 

This text combines work in written composition with oral presentation. In this one 
book are material from rhetoric, speech and grammar, which, if used with a book 
of readings, should supply adequate text material for the year’s Communications 
course. 


55 5 Ave, New York 3 
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WRITING A BOOK? 


Then you too must have pondered the ques- 
tion, “How can a significant work which is 
not necessarily a candidate for the best-seller 
list, be published?” 

Our extensive experience in regular commer- 
cial and subsidy publishing has made clear to 
us the need for a 100% honest, selective, and 
professionally skilled cooperative publisher. 
THIS IS THE FUNCTION WE FULFILL. 
Our books are handsomely designed, carefully 


edited, and intelligently promoted. Our books WEBSTER’S 

sell, not in explosive spurts, but steadily and NEW a = TRESIORARY 

ies, bookstores, reviewers, and scholars. Now approved and used in more than 
Send your manuscript, Poetry or general, thousand 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
without obligation, for editorial evaluation. such a scale could result from only 


one thing: its demonstrated superior- 

The American Press, Inc. ity in serving teachers and students. 
Atten.: MR, ULLRICH THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 

489 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Lippincott 
GUIDE TO COMPOSITION . . . Handbook and Rhetoric 


by Hook and EksTRoM 
for a more effective Freshman English course. 


This text presents the fundamentals essential to clear and interesting writing in 
an un y lucid manner. Positive in tone, avoiding ambiguity, it stresses the 
need for continual writing practice, while skillfully guiding the student within 
the framework of two principles: 1) a simple to complex plan which gradually 
introduces the student to harder, more difficult elements as the need arises; and 
2) an inductive method which instructs him by proceeding from the specific and 
known experience toward the generalization. 


Included is a liberal sprinkling of good writing examples—both by recognized 
and student authors, plenty of exercises, and practical problems; in fact, all the 
materials necessary for a successful English Composition program. 


Write for your examination copy. 
B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


J. 
333 West Lake Street East Washington Square 
Chicago 6, Illinois Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


142,000 : 
Jaa 5 
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Workbooks 


The Mechanics of the Sentence 
Revised Edition 
Form A Form B 


Alice Hyde Hupp, University of Nebraska 


@ Clear explanation of the essential 
facts of grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling 

@ Entirely different drill material in 
Form A and Form B 


@ Connected passages of literary in- 
terest in some of the exercises 


@ Separately bound achievement tests 
@ Teacher’s Key for each edition 


Essentials for Writing 
Revised Edition a working approach 


James K. Lowers, University of Hawaii @ Easy-to-understand explanations 


— @ Material arranged logically, pro- 
gressing from single words to groups 
of words, to usage and sentence 
structure 
@ Recapitulation exercises after 
each section 
@ Teacher’s Key 


College Division 
American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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a spring publication 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
Seconp 
Fred N. Robinson 


RIVERSIDE EDITIONS 


now available 


Austen 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
ed. Mark Schorer $.65 


Bronté 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
ed. V. S$. Pritchett $.70 


Browning 
SELECTED POEMS 


ed. Donald Smalley $.95 


Dickens 
BLEAK HOUSE 
ed. Morton Dauwen Zabel $1.25 


Eliot 
MIDDLEMARCH 


KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS 


ed. Eugéne Vinaver $.85 


Melville 
MOBY-DICK 
ed. Alfred Kazin $.75 


Newman 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
ed. A. Dwight Culler $1.05 


Poe 
SELECTED WRITINGS 
ed. Edward H. Davidson $.95 


Scott 
ROB ROY 
ed. Edgar Johnson $.95 


in preparation 


FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD 
ed, Richard L. Purdy 


TEN GREEK PLAYS IN 
CONTEMPORARY TRANSLATIONS 
ed. L. R. Lind 


Howells 
A MODERN INSTANCE 
ed. William M. Gibson 


LATIN POETRY IN 
VERSE TRANSLATION 
ed. L. R. Lind 


Shakespeare 
SIX PLAYS 


ed. S. F. Johnson 


Thoreau 
WALDEN 
ed. Sherman Paul 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


| 
Austen 
EMMA 
Emerson 
SELECTIONS 
ed. Stephen Whicher 
Hardy 
ed. Gordon S. Haight $1.20 
James 
THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
Malory 


3 unique books that offer you a new solution 
for Freshman Research Papers— 


JOHNSON’S LONDON 
Ed. Roland Bartel, University of Oregon 


AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN 
EYES, 1827-1842 
Ed. Roland Bartel and Edwin R. Bingham, University of Oregon 


LONDON IN PLAGUE AND FIRE’ 
Ed. Roland Bartel 
* Ready early Spring 


These three collections of interesting primary material, much of it by well- 
known writers, are ideally suited for training in the techniques of the re- 
search paper. 

A short introduction deals with note-taking, footnotes, and other mechanics. 
An appendix tells the student how to go about using the facilities of a library. 
Each about 125 pages; each $1.25 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, NJ. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas | 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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